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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY’S IDEAL 
SERIES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS . 


BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READERS. “SUPPLEMENTARY READING. | NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES. 

Eight Books for Graded Schools. | Blomentary $ .60 

Five Books for Ungraded Schools. ee 8 Children. ~ 25 1.25 

The most attractive readers ever published. Contain both Fite F The only school geography having corresponding maps 

children’s stories and masterpieces of English drawn on same scale and showing the relative size of countries, 
t t 

Dofoe’s Robinson Crasoe. -50 RICE’S SPELLING BOOK. 

65 Stories of American Life and Adventure............ 50 Precedence given to common words. Small number of 

Probably the most successful arithmetics published during | @¥¢rber’s Stories of the Chosen People......-.-.--- rene AD poh —* with the ground covered. Frequent reviews 
the last 25 years. ‘Teach the pupil to reason for himself. 60000900 bebe 
Very interesting for beginners. Slight transition from Story of the Thirteen Colonies........-..+-++++++++ 65 | Special attention paid to the industrial development of the 
arithmetic to algebra. New order of classification. Story of the Great Republic ....--...+-.... +05. .65 | country since 1815. Contains many unique features. New 
LYTE’S LANGUAGE SERIES. a gi Geographical Readers : ” maps and cuts. 
| Blomontary gs | Norn Ameriea ‘gp | OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY, 
Remarkable for its simplicity. All unnecessary defi- Story of 45 ‘ 
nitions are omitted. Based on the English of the best mod- Story of Caesar .... 45 many important facts not found in other text- 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors............. | 
BARNES’S NATIONAL VERTICAL PENSIAN- Holder’s Stories of Animal Life...-....----++++e00+0: 60 NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC. 
SHIP. Eight Books.. FOF $ 15 Dana's Plants and Full Course — Seven Books and Charts. 
Charts. Brooks 8 Stories of the Old Bay .60 Short Course — Two Books. 
The simplest and most natural method of developing the of -60 A rational method, for graded and ungraded schools, of 
three essentials of good penmanship, viz.: legibility, rapid- -60 | teaching vocal music. Good music used in conjunction with 
ity, beauty. Stockton’s Stories of New Jersey....-+sssecsesesceveee 00 | good poetry 
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Chicago 


MODERN BOOK-KEEPING _ | NEED SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, WHY 2 


1. To cultivate the tastes of pupils for the Best Literature. 
' By J. L. MontGomery. 2. To give pupils broader information and ideas. 


For High Schools, Academies, and the Upper Classes of Grammar Schools. WI LLI AMS’ CHOICE LI TE T 
; HENRY A. WISE, Sut. Public Instruction, Baltimore, Md.: — RA URE 


‘ The brief, simple, and intelligent manner in which the subject is treated will enable any teacher to teach 


book-keeping by means of this book ” will do both admirably. The selections are excellent and carefully graded. The 
E. B. NEELY, Supt. of Public Schools, St. Joseph, Mo. : books are well printed, well bound, and low priced. The whole set, five volumes, costs 
: ‘A great improvement on the ordinary text-book that subject on account of its simplicity and practi- only $1. 75, expressage or postage paid. 

; al character. It ought to meet with great success. 

: WM. E. HATCH, Suft. of Schools, New Bedford, Mass. : — ORDER A SET. IT WILL REPAY YOU. 

: ‘The book seems to be an excellent one, both in arrangement, definition, and general treatment of 

: each subject.’’ FOR CIRCULARS OR OTHER INFORMATION, PLEASE WRITE TO 

) MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., H. I. SMITH, Agent, BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 


29, 31, and 33 E. 19th Street, - - = New York. 14 Ashburton Place, - - = Boston. 


| Philadelphia. New York. Boston, Chicago. 


‘F you have not received your supplies of School ESTE i; BROO K’S 
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make requisitions. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 
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EIMER & AMEND, BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


205-211 Third Avenue, | 59g aRcH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
New York, 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Importers and Man/frs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


Sole Agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Maps! Globes! Books! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
One of the best Commercial Colleges 


in Massachusetts is offered for sale on School Supplies. 
very reasonable terms. It has a large | J, L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


patronage, there being no similar school 70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
within fourteen miles. The school and 


its furniture will be sold separately. The Pamlih Gymnasium 


Of San Francisco, Calif., with all its appli- 
3 Somerset St., Boston. | ances, good-will, and extensive patronage, is 


For Sale. 


SPECIALTY: LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


Qar™ Sule Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


ointer 


Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 


Bacteriological Apparatus, 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 


ten cents for postage. 


Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the point. Preserves the 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


Made only by A. B. DICK 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 

In order to place the JOURNAL OF 

FITCHBURG RAILR OAD EpucaTion within the reach of every 

. teacher in the country, we propose to 

Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. | offer the paper in CLuss or THREE or 


The Short Line Between | More at $2.00 each. 
This rate will be made only on con- 


BOSTON 


ALBANY, dition that payment shall be made in 
je can FALLS, | advance, and that the Club, together 
ST. LOUIS, with the money, shal! be sent to us 
CINCINNATI, by one individual. 


This Club rate will apply to both 


Lake Champlain Route | ew subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
BETWEEN BOSTON anv vided the above named conditions are 


BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, | complied with. 
And All Canadian Points. For special inducements to secure 
alace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on ail | Clubs, address 
through trains. 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 


For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address New ENGLAND PuBLISHING Co 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


J. R. WATSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, MAss, 


And All Points Wesi. : 


offered for sale. 
Property for Sale This gymnasium has a high reputation for 
. its medico-gy mnastic department and its system 
A well-established school in Texas, paying | of Swedish health gymnastics, and has had a 
a large profit on investment, will be sold | paying business from its start. A fine opening 
at a great sacrifice. for a practising electro-therapeutist or medical 
Satisfactory cause for selling. gymnast. Address 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, WINSHIP TEACHERS AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Bt, Boston. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


"=F JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
“© JOSEPH GILLOTTS VOSEPH GILLO 
1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 


Physical and Chemical 
APPARATUS. 


Complete Laboratory 
Equipment 


The New Apparatus for teaching of Laboratory } 


Physics merits your careful inspection. 16 Ashburton Pi. Boston, Mass 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
# convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact | do 

not believe that there is any other whichat all compares witb this one for use 
either in the school or the office. 2 JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, $3.50. Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


To Gur 


The publishers of the JournaL or Epucation have made special arrangements with the 


publishers of the well-known historical review, 
publication to our subscribers on particularly a 


The Only Publication Giving a Comprehensive Present - 


CURRANT 


ESTABLISHED 1890, 


Thoroughly Indexed, Topically and Analytically. 1,020 Pages. 250 Portraits. 31 Maps. 


Following are a few among the thousands of topics 


Hawaiia 
The cu 


Spanish-American War. 
Its origin, progress, and results, with /u// feat of the 
treaty of peace. Every important incident included, 
from the complications arising out of the Cuban re- 


bellion and the destruction of the “ Maine” to the ernmen 
ratification of the treaty of peace. The question of 
“imperialism” or colonial expansion is presented Science 


from both sides — the reader being admirably placed 
for forming on his own part an intelligent judgment 
on this vital question. 


Liquid 


The Dreyfus Case. 
A full account of the origin and significance of 


this agitation, etc. 


joint resolution. The report of the United States 
Commissioners outlining proposed form of gov- 


Sex Determination. 
Chemical Elements. Aerial “Navigation. Wireless 
Telegraphy, etc. 


Current History, whereby we can offer that 
dvantageous terms. | 


Day History of the World is 


treated in this volume: 


mn Annexation, 
Imination of this movement in the Newlands 


t, Gic. 


and Mechanical Inyention. 
Air. Liquid Hydrogen. ' Color Photography. 
Arctic Exploration. New 


We will send the bound volume of this valuable publication for 1898, postpaid, to any of our sub- 


scribers who will send two new subscribers to the 
subscription price of $5.00. 

This is an extremely liberal offer, and will prove 
they may be promptly filled. 

Remember: The JournaL oF EDUCATION to two 
yourself, for $5.00. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, together with the regular 
a popular one; therefore we advise early orders, that 


new subscribers, and Current History for 1898 to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., Boston. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ° e ° e 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 . 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 a 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three o1 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), e $1.00 year 
Both papers to one address, . . . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE AVERAGE MAN. 


When it comes to a question of trusting 
Yourself to the risks of the road, 

When the thing is the sharing of burdens, 
The lifting the heft of a load, 

In the hour of peril or trial, 
In the hour you meet as you can, 

You may safely depend on the wisdom 
And skill of the average man. 


’Tis the average man and no other 
Who does his plain duty each day, 
The smail thing his wage is for doing, 
On the commonplace bit of the way. 
‘Tis the average man, may God bless him, 
Who pilots us, still in the van, 
Over land, over sea, as we travel, 
Just the plain, hardy, average man. 


So on through the days of existence, 
All mingling in shadow and shine, 
We may count on the every-day hero, 
Whom haply the gods may divine, 
But who wears the swarth grime of his calling, 
And labors and earns as he can, 
And stands at the last with the noblest, 
The commonplace average man. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in Harper’s Weekly. 


The Critic eyed the sunset as the umber turned to gray, 
Slow fading in the somewhat foggy west. 
To the color-cultured Critic twas a very dull display; 
“'Tisn’t half so good a sunset as was offered yesterday! 
i wonder why,” he murmured, as he sadly turned away, 
“The sunsets can’t be always at their best.” 
—Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


WHAT THEY SAY, 


SuPERINTENDENT A. E. Wuive, Methuen, Mass. : 


The work in life necessarily involves the intellectual 
preparation for it, but mental equipment is not only 
the acquisition of knowledge, but also the formation 
of habit, and our youth should early learn that power 
due to victory over difficulties is better than a world 


of knowledge. 


George H. Martin, Boston: Public sentiment 
among those who have the schools in charge must 
devise some way by which all grades of schools, from 
the kindergarten to the college, shall be so correlated 


‘ that there shall be a straight and open pathway from 


the lowest to the highest — with no hurdles to jump 
over and no hoops to jump through—along which 
free-acting children may be led by teachers acting 
freely within the necessary limits of relativity. 


Hon. Henry Sapin, Jowa: There is great strength 
of purpose, gentleness of manner, firmness in disci- 
pline, and a whole-hearted love displayed by the eye 
and voice of the teacher. The voice can be cultivated 
and the eye trained by the teacher who understands 
the necessity of doing it. The ordinary teacher does 
not realize the power over her pupils which the eye 
and the voice can give her in restraining, command- 


ing, managing, and interesting. Neither does she 


understand that failure often comes to her in spite 
of all her efforts, because, with her voice, she rasps 
the childish feelings, stirs up evil emotions, and 
awakeys antagonism al] through the school, 


the places where they belong. 


EDUCATION AND IGNORANCE.—(L) 


A CONTRAST. 


THE 


“JUKES” VERSUS JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


BYZA, E. WINSHIP. 


Education is something more than going to school 
for a few weeks each year. Lt is more than knowing 
how to read and write. It has to do with character, 
with industry, and with patriotism. ; 

Kducation tends to do away with yulgarity, pauper- 
ism, and crime. It tends to prevent disease and dis- 
grace. It helps to manliness, success, and loyalty. 

Ignorance leads to all those things that education 
tries to do away with, and it tends to do away with all 
the things that education tries to cultivate. 

It is easy to say these things, and every one knows 
they are true, but few realize how much such state- 
ments mean. It is not easy to take a view of such 
matters over a long range of time and experience. 

A boy thet leaves school and shifts for himself by 
blacking boots, selling papers, and “swiping” fruit 
often appears much smarter than a boy of the same 
age who is going to school all the time and does not 
see as much of the world. 

A boy of twelve who has lived by his wits is often 
keener than a boy of the same age who has been well 
brought up at home and school, but such a boy knows 
about as much and is about as much of a man at fif- 
teen as he will ever be, while the boy that gets an 
education becomes more and more of a man as long 
as he lives. 

But this might be said a thousand times to every 
truant, and it would have very little effect, because he 
thinks that he will be an exception. He never sees 
anything beyond his own boyish smartness. 

Few men and women realize how true it is that 
these smart rascally fellows, who persist in remaining 
in ignorance, are to be the vicious, pauper, criminal 
class who are to fill the dens of vice, the poorhouses, 
and the prisons; who are to be burglars, highwaymen, 
and murderers, 

In place of opinions, it is well sometimes to present 
facts so clear and definite that they cannot be for- 
gotten. This is what is proposed in these chapters on 
“Education and Ignorance: A Contrast.” 

R. A. Dugdale of New York state began the study 
of “The Jukes” family in 1874, and in 1877 in the 
twentieth annual report of the New York Prison 
Commission he made a statement of the results of his 
study.* This study of “Ignorance” is based upon 
the facts which Mr. Dugdale has published. 

“The Jukes” is a name given to a large family of 
degenerates. It is not the real name of any family, 
hut a general term applied to forty-two different 
names borne by those in whose veins flows the blood 
of one man, styled “Max.” 

The word “jukes” means “to roost.” It refers to 
the habit of fowls to have no home, no nest, no coop, 
preferring to fly into the trees and roost away from 
The word has also 
come to mean people who are too indolent and lazy 
to stand up or sit up, but sprawl! out anywhere. 

“The Jukes” are a family that did not make homes, 
did not provide themselves with -comforts, did not 
work steadily. They are like hens that fly into the 
trees to roost. 

The father of “The Jukes” Mr. Dugdale styled 
“Max.” He was born about 1720. He was of Dutch 
stock. Jlad he remained with his home folk in the 
town and been educated and thrifty like the rest of 
the hoys, he might have given the world a very differ- 
ent kind of a family from “The Jukes.” 

“Max” was a jolly good fellow. He was not very 


“eG. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, reprinted this study in “The 
Jukes,” 


bad. Ile was popular. He could tell a good story 
that made everybody laugh. Of course he was vul- 
gar, such jolly good fellows are usually vulgar. He 
would not go to school. He did not like it. He 
would not stay in evenings, for he did not like that. 
Ile did not enjoy being talked to, but always wanted 
to talk himself, and to talk to boys who would laugh 
at his yarns. 

“Max” would not work, for he did not like it. He 
wanted to go fishing, hunting, and trapping; so he 
left home early and took to the woods. 

“Max” liked nature. He thought he was lots 
better than town people because he knew more about 
Ile found a lovely spot on the border of a 
The rocks were 
There 


nature. 
heautiful lake in New York state. 
grand, the waters lovely, the forest glorious. 
Was never a more charming place in which to be good 
and to love God than this place where “Max” built 
his shanty about 1750. 

But*Max” did not go there to worship or to be good. 
Ile went simply to get away from good people, to get 
where he would not have to work, and where he would 
not be preached to, and this beautiful spot became a 
notorious cradle of crime. 

Nature is lovely, but it makes all the difference in 
the world how we know nature and why we love it. 

In 1874 Richard L. Dugdale was employed by the 
New York Prison Commission to visit the prisons of 
the state. In this visit he was surprised to find six 
criminals in different prisons whose relatives were 
mostly criminals or paupers, and the more surprised 
to discover that these six criminals, under four differ- 
ent names, were all descended from the same family. 
This led Mr. Dugdale to study their relatives, living or 


dead. He gave himself up to this study with great 
zeal. He studied the court and prison records, re- 


ports of town poorhouses, and the testimony of old 
neighbors and employers. 

Mr. Dugdale learned the details of 540 descendants 
of Max in five generations. He learned the exact 
facts about 169 who married into the family. It is 
customary to count as of a family the men who marry 
into it. [le traced in part others, which carried the 
number up to 1,200 persons of the family of “The 
Jukes.” 


HOW MAY FATIGUE IN THE SCHOOL- 
ROOM BE REDUCED TO THE MINIMUM? 


BY H. E, KRATZ, 
Superintendent of Schools, Sioux City, lowa. 


Psychologists tell us that with the normal pupil 
mental fatigue from school work is quickly induced 
and also quickly passes away. Mental efficiency, or 
the increments of skill gained through mental train- 
ing, is much more permanent in its character and is 
not soon lost. If this be true in order to attain the 
highest possible maximum of mental efficiency, with 
the greatest economy of effort, provide the working 
periods of the schoolroom with more frequent rest 
periods, and thus secure, through this power of the 
mind to recuperate rapidly, an almost continuous high 


state of mental vigor. The mind, instead of being, as 


_we supposed, like the old-fashioned sensitized plate of 


the photographer, which required a long exposure, is, 
after all, more like the highly sensitized plate of the 
modern snap-shot camera. 

Change is rest. Weariness in the sense of sight can 
be partially relieved by exercises which appeal largely 
to the ear, or to the use of the hand, The strongest 
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possible contrasts should be made in the arrangement 
of the daily programme, and the wisest adaptation of 
difficult subjects to the best working hours of the day. 
Much wasted energy can also be husbanded by a 
wiser training of pupils how to study. Studying is a 
evreat art, and its mastery, or failure to master it, is 
fraught with momentous consequences to the pupil. 
There are these right beginnings which lead on to con- 
scious power and mastery, and there are those mis- 
vuided eflorts which lead to weariness and defeat. 
The utilization of interest in a greater degree than 
heretofore promises much relief from the past weari- 
ness and drudgery of the schoolroom, Wherein in- 
terest becomes such a potent factor in relieving from 
drudgery lies in the fact that, even concerning sub- 
jects which were at first distasteful, we may, to quote 
the Herbartians, “build up such a powerful apper- 
ception mass that any fact connected with that mass 
will at once attract our attention, quite irrespective of 
our will.” Thus may every subject in the school cur- 
riculum be eventually ineluded within the charmed 
circle of the pupil's interests. 
Dislikes, antagonisms, adverse 
feeling sap energies which should be utilized in fruit- 
ful school work. Fdueation from this point of view 
ix to direct nervous energy into right channels and to 
Some of these nerve cur- 


undercurrents of 


keep it out of wrong ones. 
rents be termed friendly and some hostile. 
Some dominant and some defeated. Fatigue and 
worry may so react upon each other that they become 
an endless circle. 

Every idea that enters a boy’s mind is accompanied 
hy some tendencies to motor activity. In facet, he has 
not thoroughly comprehended it until it has set every 
power he possesses, both of mind and body, into sym- 
pathetic action. He must be free to learn it all over, 
to secure for himself as many points of contact as 
possible. 

Play on the school ground under supervision, with 
its freedom and self-control, its spontaneity and self- 
restraint, its exhilaration and self-expression, is not 
only the best tonie for rapid recovery from mental 
fatigue, but also possesses great value as an educa- 
tional Physical training exercises, while 
helpful, vet demand close attention, and do not afford 
as good opportunities for mental recuperation as the 
more spontaneous movements in an outdoor recess. 
Both are needed.—Abstract of Address before the N. 
K. A. 


A TRIP ACROSS THE CONTINENT.—(11.) 
THROUGH THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 

Of our visit on the western coast it is impossible to 
The five days in Portland, 
Ore. were one succession of good times, and the hos- 
pitality and kindness of the people exceeded anything 
we had dreamed of. The numberless favors that 
were heaped upon us by the citizens and the railroad 
companies have been told in a July number of the 
At the meetings of the editorial convention 
the Massachusetts delegation was always in evidence, 


pre 


write in adequate terms. 


Journal. 


and mightily proud of its representative on the plat- 
form, President J. 0. Maceabe. The quick sallies of 
wit and the thumps of the gavel by which he con- 
trolled the energetic audience delighted “our gang” 
as much as the opportunity to learn from a master the 
artof presiding over a convention, 

Chinatown was a decided novelty to us, and proved 
the most interesting part of the city. We visited joss 
houses, with their costly idols, and found out whether 
our lives are to be happy or otherwise: hought all sorts 
of curios at their stores; petted the babies and took pic- 
tures of them; called on the women and children in 
their homes; drank tea at their restaurants: and visited 
opium and gambling dens at midnight with a de- 
fective, 

The trip over the Shasta route of the Southern 
Pacific railroad to San Francisco was an unexpected 
treat. The scenery all the way is delightful, but the 
vreat beauty of the route is Mt. Shasta, which we see 
from different views nearly the whole day, passing at 
length within fourteen miles of its base, As we 
watched its snowy slopes turn pink under the sunset 
glow and then fade away in the twilight. we eame to 
share the affeetion with which Shasta is named by all 
who know it. In our short stop at San Francisco we 
saw all the important sights, from the Cliff house and 


Sutro Heights to the underground dens ,of China- 
town, so that we are at least on terms of speaking ac- 
quaintance with this great city. 

Returning to Portland, we said farewell to Oregon 
with gratitude and regrets, and took owe way to 
Seattle. This city in the northwest corner of the 
country has the happy-go-lucky air of a boy who has 
grown too fast for his clothes. We had associated the 
name chiefly with the Klondike excitement, and to 
this was due its sudden growth in size and fame. 
The bustling business section is fairly substantial and 
there are some fine residences, but many of the houses 
were hastily put together, with an eye to shelter rather 
than beauty. But every shanty has its bower of roses 
climbing to the eaves, and the day laborer wears a 
jacqueminot bud worthy of any devotee of fashion. 
Seattle seems to be experimenting with every conceiv- 
able variety of cable car, and on each street line we 
found some new arrangement of seats, as if they had 
not vet had time to decide which was best. We were 
fairly inured to riding almost perpendicularly up 
hills and sliding down breakneck steeps at Portland 
and ‘Frisco, but Seattle hills and corners beat them 
all. Here the large claim which Shasta and stately 
Mt. Hood, which looks down on Portland, had on our 
affections was challenged by Mt. Ranier, rising lofty 
through the mist across the bay. The horizon back 
of the city is marked by chains of snowy peaks hardly 
distinguishable from low-hung white clouds, 

The most interesting place in the city is the United 
States assay office, where the gold from the Klondike 
istaken. We chanced to see a miner, with a very self- 
satisfied air, bring in three bags of gold dust to be 
weighed. It amounted to some $20,000 worth. The 
depositor takes a certificate of the weight to hold until 
the dust has been refined and the exact value of the 
gold ascertained, when he receives a cheek for the 
amount. We were shown the various processes 
through which the gold dust is put to separate the 
haser metals. It is melted over the hottest of fires and 
hardened into a brick, of which a corner is chipped off 
for still more elaborate refining and weighing. From 
these results is calculated the value of the gold brick, 
and then it goes to the mint. 

Irom Seattle we sailed for eight hours on the beau- 
tiful Puget Sound to Victoria. Unhappily, the sail 
began at six in the evening, and after we had watched 
the sun set and the stars come out the hours were long 
and cold until the dim, but welcome, lights of Victoria 
appeared. We hunted up a map in the morning and 
found that we were at the southern extremity of Van- 
couver Island, with the Gulf of Georgia cutting us off 
from the mainland. The handsome government 
buildings reminded us that we were in the capital of 
British Columbia. The Parliament building, just 
completed, is simple and imposing, well-appointed, 
and very artistic in its furnishings,—a building to be 
justly proud of. The museum hall contains an inter- 
esting collection of Indian relics and animals of the 
Northwest. 

The six hour sail to Vancouver through the sunset 
and twilight period was as beautiful a trip by water 
as one could dream of. To the west and north the 
zrand mountain ranges rise straight from the water, 
and in the east Mount Baker shines in solitary majesty, 
so calm and beautiful as almost to usurp the memory 
of the great triumvirate, Shasta, Hood, and Ranier. 
Kverywhere were stillness and peace, except when we 
came upon hundreds of small sail boats drifting about 
at the mouth of the Fraser river, while the two men in 
each fished for salmon or made tight for the night. 
The sun sank into the ocean—a new sight for an 
Kasterner—and the purple of evening sueceeded the 
golden light. 

We were welcomed at the Vancouver hotel by a fine 
banquet given by the mayor and the citizens, and their 
hearty greeting prepared us to be charmed with the 
city. 
here. 


Thirteen years ago a dense forest was growing 
Now we see a city of 20,000 people, with 
asphalt streets, electric street cars and lights, fine 
hotels, schools, churches, numerous handsome stone 
bank buildings and business houses, and a large park. 
The residences give evidence of wealth and good 
taste, and an appreciation of comfort and beauty. 
Such activity in building is seldom seen. We passed 
hardly a block on the main streets where a stone or 
brick building was not under way; seven hundred 


houses are expected to be built within a year; and the 
new terminal station of the C. P. R. will be a magnifi- 
cent structure. Little that is cheap or transitory ap- 
pears—the elements that one associates with a new 
and rapidly growing town. It seems that a wise, far- 
seeing head is directing the growth of this city, which 
in its way is as marvelous as anything we saw in the 
Northwest. 

We were appreciably near to the Klondike region 
here, as Vancouver is one of the principal points of 
departure for the northern gold fields. The mining 
camps and scenes on the overland routes were brought 
nearer by photographs, and everywhere were out- 
fitting quarters for miners. All through this north- 
west region are signs that the Klondike has very re- 
cently held full sway over mind and business. 

Our car was awaiting us here, and with our old 
friend the “Imperial Limited” we started homewards. 
We came toan unscheduled stop late that evening and 
word was passed along that a bridge on the track was 
hurned. We learned in the morning that the respon- 
sibility of stopping our train had come upon a watch- 
man over sixty years old, who, discovering the fire 
from the further side of the bridge, had to swim 
through the rapid river, keeping his lantern clear of 
the water with one hand, and hasten up the track to 
meet the train. ft was as close a call for us as one 
cares to. think of, and we shall remember “Old 
Honey.” as Watchman Laurence Murphy is known on 


‘the road, asa man who was a hero in doing his duty. 


We were stalled in a desert sort of place with per- 
haps five buildings, where we were thankful for a 
breakfast of bread, coffee, and canned meats. We 
crossed on a temporary foot-bridge to a train on the 
further side, which carried us to Banff, at the eastern 
end of the Rockies, where we waited for our own car 
and our baggage. 

Bantl is such a charming place, with numberless 
attractions, that we were glad of the delay which gave 
us two days there. It is the centre for the Rocky 
Mountain park, a national reservation twenty-six miles 
long by ten miles wide. From the railway company’s 
fine hotel we look off to chains of snow-topped moun- 
tains in all directions, except where the line is broken 
hy massive heights rising close at hand. Through 
the tree-covered valley wind two swift rivers that 
tumble noisily over the rocks. There are carriage 
roads, bridle paths, and Indian trails to follow up 
mountains, through canyons, to hot springs, falls, and 
lakes. The distinction of Banff, appreciated alike by 
the traveler and the seeker for health, is in its sulphur 
springs. The open basin of blue sulphur water and 
the pool in a dark, weird cave, reached by an under- 
ground passage, are delightful places for bathing. 
Our finest view was from the summit of Tunnel 
mountain, the base of which is hardly half a mile from 
the hotel. We walked up in the evening and watched 
the changing pink lights cast by the setting sun on 
the surrounding mountains, fading softly as all things 
settled into the stillness of absolute peace. 

The next night we were at Calgary on the rolling 
plains, visiting the barracks of the mounted police, 
who keep peace in the Northwest. These red-coated 
guardians of the prairie, a body of 800 young and 
picked men under strict military discipline, have 
made lawlessness and violence from the Indians a 
thing of the past. The courtesy of the officers who 
showed us through all the quarters, from their elub 
rooms to the prison and the stables, made the visit 
memorable. 

A twelve-mile drive to a ranch, over whose extended 
acres were scattered some 6,000 steers, 5,000 horses, 
and as many sheep, proved a rare pleasure. Mr. Hull, 
the owner, could not have received his oldest friends 
with greater kindness and hospitality than he showed 
to the strangers from Boston. We had a_ practical 
illustration of the ranchman’s work in the entertain- 
ment that was given us by the people of Calgary. 
The riding of the bucking bronchos by the cowboys 
quite took our breath away. Saddling the pony was 
no easy matter, and the excitement began the moment 
the rider mounted. The animal jumped into the air, 
arched his back and came down on all four feet at 
once; then he went through a series of wriggles and 
contortions, such as we had believed no horse capable 
of. ‘The plucky rider kept his seat till the horse had 
holted all over the field and was ready to be guided 
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back to the corral. ‘Phe exhibition of steer roping 
was equally interesting, and the skill with which the 
cowboy threw his lariat around the animal’s neck was 
astonishing. We saw the Indians here in large num- 
hers and in the gavest of holiday bravery. Their 
horse races were a marvel of headlong riding, and the 
squaws rode “for blood” as well as the men. No 
wonder that Calgary remains a charmed name in the 
memories of our trip. 

On the journey west we had learned much about 
the country and had enjoyed the magnificent scenery; 
on the return east we came to know more of the peo- 
ple-—soldiers, ranchmen, and Indians, and more es- 
pecially the business and professional men who are 
building up the Northwest to fulfill its possibilities 
and promises of greatness. Now that we have felt the 
personalities of western and newer Canada, it no 
longer seems a distant or foreign country. 

From Calgary the journey was uneventful save for 
a day of sight-seeing in Minneapolis and again a day 
among the cathedrals and the French people of Mon- 
treal. By this time Boston had begun to seem the 
most interesting place in the world, and we greeted it 
with a new fondness for its signs of age, in striking 
contrast with all the newness of the Northwest. We 
came back with a better appreciation of this glorious 
continent of ours, with a more kindred feeling for 
our neighbors in Canada, more enthusiasm over the 
pleasures and the broadening influence of travel, and 
a host of memories to brighten future days. 

Edith A. Winship. 


CHILD STUDY IN WESTFIELD 
VICINITY —(V1L) 


AND 


BY SUPERINTENDENT CLARENCE E, 


CHILDREN’S RIGHTS. 

A noted authority on child study has said that with 
young children directions as to conduct should come 
as wise commands, rather than as directions to be 
argued over or explained or shown to the child to be 
reasonable and just. There comes an age when the 
child must be trained to govern himself; when this 
active training begins the child should be led to weigh 
all courses of conduct, but at the start he should obey, 
that the early impression of the sacredness of law as 
law should be clearly and sharply impressed upon his 
mind, 
pute it, what of the child’s position when unreason- 
able, harsh, unjust commands are given? ‘There is 
no doubt that very young children feel that they have 
rights and that they are unjustly dealt with when 
these rights are infringed. There is a duty inewm- 
hent upon humanity to see that the sense of justice 
of the child be properly dealt with: we can do this 
only as we understand the child’s conception of his 
rights. To shed some little light upon the question 
the following story was told to children of grades I. 
to LV., and all but the youngest were asked to answer 
the question; many of the answers gave no reason for 
the decision of the child, but the decision itself has 
heen recorded in its proper place: “Jamie’s father gave 
him a dog, but Jamie often forgot to feed it and the 
dog cried at the door. Then Jamie’s father took the 
dog and gave it to a kind little girl who lived down the 
street.” Who had the best right to the dog—the 
father, Jamie, or the little girl,and why? The re- 
sults are shown in the following table:— 

TABLE 13. 
JAMIE’S DOG. 


BRODEUR 


STUDY VII. 


If this be so, and few people are ready to dis- 


Boys. Girls. Total. 

Whole number collated.........-... 684 581 1,245 
The little girl...... 389 406 795 
Girls kinder than boys.......-.. 55 94 149 
No reason 33 21 BA 
The 228 117 B45 
He bought the dog.....------ oe 62 187 
He knew best....-. 27 13 40 
He would care for it..--...+--- 23 18 41 
No reason given..--++++--+++++: 53 24 77 
Bought for him......- 57 91 
No reason given ---+-++-++++++> 10 4 14 


Almost 64 per cent. of the children would give the 
dog to the little girl-—57 per cent. of the boys and 
70 per cent. of the girls being of this opinion. At 


ten years of age 85 per cent. of the girls make this 


choice, and at all ages the number of girls who favor 


the little girl of the story is greater than the number 
of boys. The feeling that the girl is kinder than the 
hoy is clearly evident to the girls, especially at eleven 
vears of age; to the boys this sentiment does not ap- 
peal with much force, and it steadily decreases as the 
age of the boys increases. 

Nearly 28 per cent. of the children would give the 
dog to the father, and of this percentage the boys lead 
the girls at all ages; the opinion seems to be held by 
about a third of the boys and with but little variation 
hetween the ages of five and thirteen—the ages of 
the children taking this test. “The father did what 
he had a right to do because he bought the dog. 
Why shouldnt he give it away if he thought best?” 
This is the substance of the reasons given by more than 
a half of those who recognize the father’s right. 

Very few of the children have much respect for the 
rights of Jamie; evidently the sympathy of the chil- 
dren for the sufferings of the dog have led most of 
them to the opinion that Jamie has forfeited whatever 
right he may originally have had. 

It is a fact of some interest that while more than 
half of the boys and of the girls advise giving the dog 
to the little girl, the sentiment is very much stronger 
among the girls than among the boys: and that of 


GERTRUDE EpMUND, Pu. D., 


Principal Lowell [ Mass.} Training School. 

those children who would give the dog to Jamie or to 
the father, the sentiment is much stronger among the 
hovs than among the girls. 

While this test was being taken by the younger 
pupils, in the higher grades (LV. to 1X.) the following 
was told and the children were asked to finish 
the story: 

“Hattie Smith’s papa was very rich and bought her 
many beautiful things. When Hattie was nine years 
old she went to live with her aunt Mary, who was very 
kind to poor people. One day, when Hattie was at 
her aunt gave her old hood to a poor girl. 
When Hattie came home she asked, ‘Why did you 
vive my hood away; it was my hood; my papa bought 
it for me? Her aunt Mary told her that her papa 
had sent her a nice new hood. But Hattie was angry 
and cried, and said she would not wear the new hood. 
But the next day she had to wear the new hood to 
school, and she sat next to the poor girl who wore her 
The results of this test are shown in the 
following table:— 


story 


school, 


old hood.” 


TABLE 14. 


Boys Girls. Total. 
Whole number collated..-...-. 563 576 1,139 
Was angry at her----....+++++- 121 122 243 
Took the old hood away fromher 39 28 67 
Persuaded herto exchange hoods 46 35 81 
Went to cloak-room and ex- 
changed hoods...----+++ +++ 49 19 68 
Would have nothing to do with 
25 23 48 
Took the old hood from cloak- 
TOOM 1] 13 24 
Hattie was sorry for what she 
had said. 100 152 252 
She was happy to see the poor 
girl with her hood...-... +: 93 101 194 
Hattie was kind to the poor girl 79 83 162 


A study of these results in connection with the 
papers from which these figures have been made 
seems to indicate that with the youngest children 


there is a strong sense of propriety founded almost 
always upon an unreasonable impression: “Jamie 
ought to have the dog because it’s his.” Hlow strenu- 
ously this impression is held is not apparent from the 
figures given. With the older children there is more 
of a tendency to modify personal demands and to in- 
dicate that absolute rights may be lost, or at least 
modified. “Of course the dog belonged to Jamie; 
but then he ought to have fed it, and if he didn’t his 
father might give it away. Tho Ud have given him 
another chance.” “Hattie had a right to her hood 
because it was hers; but she ought not to a wanted 
two hoods, and I think she thought so too.” The 
sentiment expressed in these quotations is fully sup- 
ported by the general preponderance of the altruistic 
sentiment shown by the results of the second test. 

PEDAGOGICAL CONTENT OF 

ZOOLOGY. 


THE 


BY N. A. HARVEY, 
State Normal School, West Superior, Wisconsin. 


There are three elements in discursive thought, 
viz: The idea, or notion, judgment, and reasoning. 
Zoology. in a general education, is peculiarly adapted 
for training the mind in the development of the 
notion. The pupil is trained by the study of zoology 
to gather first-hand knowledge, which is the most im- 
portant kind; to get clear and definite ideas of the ob- 
ject studied, which cannot be done by reading a book. 
The processes in the development of the notion are 


concrete analysis, abstraction, generalization, com- 
parison, discrimination, and logical definition. That 


itis the mental discipline that is the chief end sought 
in zoology is proved by the fact that pupils studying 
different forms of animal life may receive equal bene- 
fit. °'This view fixes the method to be employed. It 
must be laboratory work pure and simple. No book 
must stand between the pupil and the object studied. 
The use of a text-book or reference book defeats the 
purposes for which the subject is taught. The use of 
a text-book in any laboratory subject is like the use of 
a pony in Latin. 

A protest is entered against the practice sometimes 
adopted of putting too great a part of the time allowed 
upon one or very few forms. There must be a suffi- 
cient number to furnish opportunity for making 
tables of resemblances and differences: for discrimina- 
tion, comparison, and generalization. 

The subject should be put into the first year of a 
high school course. It is a qualitative subject, and 
should precede physics and chemistry, which are quan- 
titative subjects. Jt is better placed before botany, 
for the characters ef comparison, by which animals 
are placed in groups, are more easily recognized than 
they are in plants. The chief value of the study of 
comes from the fact that it is a classificatory 
science. In all the work it must be remembered that 
it is the pupil that is to be taught, and not the sub- 
ject.—-Abstract of Address before the N. KE. A. 


BIRTHDAY HOLIDAYS, 


BY SUPERINTENDENT HENRY 


EMERSON, BUFFALO. 


Theoretically, the school year consists of forty 
weeks of five days each, or 200 days, but owing to the 
number of holidays which it is now necessary to ob- 
serve, it is impossible to get in more than 190 school 
days in a-vear. We lose two days at Thanksgiving, 
another day at New Year's. Lincoln’s birthday, 
Washington’s birthday, Decoration day, are also 
school holidays, besides the schools are closed for vari- 
ous reasons during the year. Last year the departure 
and’return of the Thirteenth and Sixty-fifth regi- 
caused a loss of two or three days. Of late 
schools have been sadly interrupted by cold 
weather. In some cases it was impossible to pi the 
rooms warm. In other « almost 
deserted by the non-attendance of the younger school 
children. Experience shows*that for many pupils one 
holiday means two; interruption of work, therefore, 
lasts more than one day. In reality, there is no 
poorer way to celebrate a national anniversary than 
hy closing the schools. If the pupils are present, half 
an hour can be employed in each room in bringing to 
the attention of the children the significance of the 
day; but if the children are dismissed, there is no op- 
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chetinity to make any such impression upon their should be a very intimate relation. The first school leaves in water colors, to bring out the beautiful com- 
ar the child enters should not differ very much from the binations of colors. 


minds. It is simply a day lost. Im my opinion, an 
ordinance should be adopted forbidding the closing 
ef schools on Lincoln's birthday or Washington’s 
birthday, but requiring in its place that a reasonable 
amount ef time shall be devoted to setting forth in an 
attractive wav the public services of these great men. 
That would be a common sense method of celebrating 
these events.—Interview. 


SEPTEMBER DON'TS. 


Don’t sav you hate to come back to school. 

Don’t say how smart your last class was. 

Don’t antagonize any pupil. 

Don’t talk about school out of school. 

Don’t yawn as though you were tired out before 
the year’s work begins. 

Don’t fret about the year’s work. 
bring cares enough. 

Don’t use up all the reserve energy the first week. 

Don’t sit up late nights. 

Don’t nag any child. 

Don’t tell the new teacher in the building what she 
must expect. 

Don’t gossip. 

Don’t start the school on too high a tension. 

Don’t fail to get enough outdoor life for your 
health after a vacation of outdoor life. 

Don’t form prejudices as regards the children or 


Fach day will 


the teachers. 
Don’t say don’t. 
Re positive. 
Be helpful to children and teachers. 
Be healthy and hearty. 
“Be wide awake. 
Be courageous. 
Be in love with the town, with the school, with the 
teachers, and with the children. 
Praise whatever is deserving. 
Speak a good word for the work which the teacher 
did for the class last year. 
Be patient with mischievous boys and giddy girls. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL.—(1J11) 


Report at Los Angeles meeting July, 1899, of a 
committee composed as follows: Z. X. Snyder, Colo- 
rado. chairman; R. G. Boone, Michigan; A. G. Boy- 
den, Massachusetts: Miss Marion Brown, Louisiana: 
Frank MeMurry, New York: FE. 'T. Pierce, California; 
N. C. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania; H. H. Seerlev, Towa. 
THE NORMAL SCHOOL IN ITS RELATION TO THE 

CHILD, SOCIETY, AND HOME. 

The supreme centre in education is the child in its 
relation to its environment. What is in the child, 
how it got there, the child’s development, the end in 
view, the means employed, its relation to nature, to 
man, to society, and to Divinity are all pertinent ina 
discussion of the subject. 

From the standpoint of this conception it is a 
function of the normal school to give an interpretation 
of the child and child life to its students who are pre- 
paring to go out to teach, or to lead and direct chil- 
dren. Indeed, the work of the normal school is an 
effort to study the child in all its bearings, to study it 
historically, by observation, scientifically, or in any 
way that may give an inkling into its natures and their 
development. 

The social mind is made up of the individual 
minds. Again, the integration of the individual 
minds gives the social mind. So we speak of public 
opinion, public sentiment, publie conscience, public 
will, or the will of the people. 
organie unit in the social mind. 


Fach individual is an 
The expressiong of 
the social mind are in our institutions—our institu- 
tional life. The home, the school, the chureh, so- 
ciety, the state, are the product of the social mind. 
This being true, the relation of the normal school to 
the social mind is a most important one. Indeed, the 
conception of education already stated becomes appar- 
ent: education consists in having and preparing the 
individual to enter fully, readily, and righteously into 
his surroundings. While the relation of the child te 
society has been largely ignored in the past, it should 
be reckoned with in the future. The aim of the pub- 
lie school is found in society. 
Between the school teacher and the home there 


home—a good home. The spirit of this first school 
should be homelike. This sort of school seizes the 
spirit of the child. It is initiated readily. It elimi- 
nates the barrier that usually exists. The intimacy 
between the parent and teacher should result ina 
hearty co-operation between them. The teacher 
should be an adviser of the parent and a companion 
of the children. There is a marked tendency in this 
direction brought about by child study and the 
women’s clubs throughout the country. 

It is a function of the normal school to impress its 
students with the close relation of the home and the 
school. 


‘Test questions on “The House of Seven Gables 
will appear in an early issue of the Journal. 


NATURE STUDY FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 
(IL) 


RY A. BOYDEN, 
Normal School, Bridgewater. 


OUR COMMON TREES. SEPTEMBER—OCTOBER. 
| Sixth Grade. | 

Out of door observation. One good way to begin 
the study of trees is to plot the trees on some familiar 
lot of land or neighboring street. If a variety is thus 
found, an interesting intreduction to the trees by name 
is made. This plan may be extended by suggesting 
that children plot their own yards and streets, till a 
wide acquaintance with the common trees results. 
A portion of a park may be laid out in a similar man- 
ner, or an ideal park with its trees may be planned by 
some ingenious child. 


*/ /o 


ad 
a 
Fig. 1 
KEY TO DoT. FiG. 1. 
1. Ash. 6. Elm. 
2. Norway Maple. 7. Hickory, 
3. Hawthorn. 8. Rock Maple. 
4. Tulip Tree. 9. Catalpa, 
5. Purple Beech. 10. Linden. 
Avesrire 
FIG, 2. 
KEY TO STREET. FIG, 2. 
1. Chestnut Grove. 6. Cut-leaf Maple. 
2. Elms. 7. Red Maple. 
4. Lombardy Poplars. 8. Arbor Vitae, 
4. Rock Maples. 9. Black Oak, 
5. Catalpa. 10. Norway Maple. 


(Juestions for Further Observation. Which trees 
are most commonly selected for shade purposes? 
What are the characteristics of the trees which might 
lead to their selection? Which trees thrive well along 
Which of the trees are injured by in- 
Which are free 


the streets? 
sects? can it be prevented? 
from these ravages? 

Collections. Some children are interested in 
pressing and mounting the autumn leaves of the trees 
in portfolio form. These collections should illustrate 
some*particular point; e. g., the wide range of trees of 
the locality; the different colors of leaves of the same 
tree in their transition from green to dead brown; the 
different colors of leaves of different trees; the differ- 
ent colors in one leaf as shown by mounting colored 
papers beside the leaf. 

Other children are interested in making a collec- 
tion of drawings of leaves, to show the variety of beau- 


tiful shapes, and these may be grouped as simple or 
compound leayes 


Still others have skill in painting 


A little of each of dhe above exercises may be used 
with the whole class, as a stimulant to each one to con- 
tinue in his own line of interest and ability. The 
manual element is prominent in all the exercises, for 
the purpose of impressing the points of interest as 
well as expressing the observations. The result is an 
increased appreciation of the beauty and adaptation 
of our common shade trees. A written paper is easily 
prepared after this study. Such a subject as “Our 
Ornamental Shade Trees” is selected, the plan for a 
paper is discussed, and each child writes from his own 
standpoint, illustrating as his skill dictates. - As was 
suggested for the previous year, the first draft of the 
paper represents the best, and corrections are made by 
means of special dictation exercises. . 

AUTUMN CHANGES. 

Out-of-Dcor Observation. The change in decidu- 
ous trees is so marked in the fall, that some carefu! 
observation is need in order to understand Nature's 
purpose. As before, we will set the class at work see- 
ing some definite things. 


| Trees chang- | Prevailing Trees drop- ‘Trees 
September. ing color, colors. | ingleaves. | bare. 


Fourth week. 


October. 


First week. | | 


This schedule will show the order in which the trees 
change color, probably beginning in late September; 
also the order in which the trees shed their leaves, and 
the time required for this change. It impresses the 
fact that Nature works in a regular way. The rela- 
tion in time of these changes to the temperature, es- 
pecially at night, will be carefully watched to see if 
the leaves change at or before the time of the early 
frost. 

Questions for special observation and reports. 
Which trees have a brilliant autumn foliage? — the 
most brilliant? Which colors are most prominent? 
Do the leaves of “fruit trees” change color? Whic!: 
is the first tree to begin the change? Which is the 
first bare tree? Are the needles of the evergreen trec 
changing? How do the leaves fall off? [Examine 
the end of the stem of a maple leaf.| Do the buds 
push the leaves off? How does a horsechestnut leaf 
fall off? a buttonwood? By what time have the 
trees completed the change? Which trees retain dead 
leaves during the winter? 

Questions for Thought. 
color and drop off? 


Why should leaves change 
What is the advantage to the 
What is the value of the decaying leaves on 
the ground and in the soil? Would these changes 
take place in the tropies? 

After the children have given their own sugges- 
tions about these changes, then it is well for the 
teacher to add tothe explanation in a few simple, 
definite statements. The following is a condensed ae- 
count of the present theory of the changes, from 
which the teacher may select: “The approach of 
autumn brings cool nights and a consequent great 
radiation of heat from the soil. The chilled root 
hairs in the soil are unable to take the necessary sup- 
ply of water, and whenever the supply of moisture 
coursing upward through the roots and stems becomes 
less than that evaporated, adjustment must be made, 
or damage will ensue. The plant, by a deliberate and 
well-timed series of processes, withdraws all of the 
substances from the leaf which may be useful to it 
hack into its body before it discards the empty sheets 
of cells and woody fibres. 

“In the living leaf the green color forms a most 
effectual shield from the effect of the sun’s rays, but 
when the retreat is begun, one of the first steps results 
in the disintegration of the chlorophyl. The color of 
autumn leaves is a screen under cover of which the 
protoplasm retreats into the main stem, carrying with 
it such other substances as may be of use to the plant. 
The keynote of color in any species is constant, with 
minor and local variations. 


trees? 


“Leaves which are covered with a dense growth of 
silky, woolly, or branching hairs do not usually ex 
hibit any marked autumnal colors. The presence of 
the screen is unnecessary because of the protection 
afforded by the matted or felted hairs on the surfaces. 
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“At some point near the base of the leaf stalk, the 
formation of a layer of special tissue had begun be- 
tween the woody evlinder in the centre and the thin 
epidermis. When the time for the casting of the 
leaf arrives this special tissue grows rapidly, pushing 
apart or cutting the cells which have held the leaf 
rigidly in position, in such manner that finally the 
leaf stalk consists of the brittle cylinder of wood sur- 
rounded by the loosely adherent cells of this newly- 
formed layer of separation. The merest touch or 
breath of air will split the layer of separation, and 
allow the leaf to fall to the ground. After the layer 
of separation has been formed, a frost or freeze would 
help to break away the fragile strand holding the leaf 
in place, but exercises no other direct influence on the 
process. The defoliation of the plant is not a reac- 
tion to the cold, but is an adjustment to the limited 
water supply.” [Living Plants, Chapter IX.] 

References for Teachers. “Our Native Trees,” by 
Russell, gives many interesting facts about the com- 
mon shade and forest trees. “A Year Among the 
Trees” has chapters on autumn foliage. “Familiar 
Trees and Their Leaves,” by Mathews, is helpful in 
distinguishing the trees and gives their geographic dis- 
tribution. Apgar’s “Trees of Northern United 
States” is a valuable key for the determination of 
trees. “Living Plants and Their Properties.” by 
Arthur and) MacDougal [Baker & Taylor, New 
York |, gives the latest theories of plant growth. 


THE GOLDENROD, 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


One of the commonest of our native plants is the 


geldenrod (solidago), of which there are said to be as . 


many as one hundred species, besides countless varie- 
ties. Eighty of these, with thirty varieties, are 
natives of the United States, chiefly of the Atlantic 
coast and the central portion, and the others are 
nearly all to be found upon this continent, only two 
species being natives of the Old World. 

The flowers are arranged in crowded clusters of 
small and radiate heads, usually of a brilliant yellow 


S. Caesia. 


S. Altissima. 


S. Bt-color. 


color, but occasionally greenish yellow, as in the S. 
Arguta and S. Lanceolata, or cream color, as in the 8. 
Bi-color. 

Fach head has a small, flat, and usually alveolate 
receptacle and an oblong involucre of erect bracts, 
which are closely imbricated in several rows and with- 
out herbaceous tips. 

The achenes are oblong or ovoid, and from five to 
twelve ribbed. They bear a copious white pappus of 
long slender bristles, with the exception of the 8. 
Discoidea, a Gulf species, in which the pappus is 
purple. 

It is pre-eminently an autumn flower, although in 
the pine woods of North Carolina the 8. Verna blos- 
soms in May, and, farther north, the S. Ulignosa and 
S. Arguta bloom in July, while 8. Memoralis and 8. 
Elliptica are in flower from early August until far 
into October. 

These, however, are exceptions, as most of the 
members of this family are not in bloom until Sep- 


. all? 
or stati: 


one 


tember, and the time to study the plant is in that 
month, when fields and waysides are bright with its 
yellow plumes. 

Usually certain varieties frequent the same locality, 
and within a radius of half a mile a dozen different 
kinds may frequently be found. 

These should be gathered in quantities sufficient 
to give several kinds to each child, making sure that 
you have the entire plant, as there is frequently a 
noticeable difference between the root and stem 
leaves, and one who is to study the plant systematic- 
ally must |egin with the root and stem. 

LESSON. 
Note the kin«! of soil the plant likes best. 
Does it love sunshine or shade? What kind of 


S. Rugosa. 


roots does it have? Of what use are they? What 
feeds the plant? Where do the roots get food and 
drink? Tlow do they get it? 
What part of the plant holds the leaves and 
What is the shape of the stem? Is it long 
Hard or soft? Tough or brittle? Are 
What more does the stem do? 
What is their shape? Are 
Are they all alike? 


flowers? 
or short? 
all stems alike? 
examine the leaves. 
the edges entire or toothed? 


Strap-flower. 


Of what use 


Tube tlower,. 


Flower-head. 


How are they arranged on the stem? 


are thev?, 


What is the color of the flowers? Are they large 


8S. Uimifolia, 
Few or many? How are they arranged? 
You may call each little bunch of flowers a head. 


rT 
See if vou can count all the heads on one stem. Take 


{ the tiny heads and pick it in pieces. How 


many flowers do you find in it? Are these alike? 
You may call the outside ones ray or strap flowers, 
and those in the centre tube-flowers. 

Let the children examine these through a glass. 
Look at the little round plate in the centre in which 
these flowers grew. You may call that the disk. 
What do you see in the disk? Of what use are these 
tiny holes? 

Of what use are the flowers? What is every plant 
trying to do? Of what use are the seeds? What 
would happen if there were no seeds? How does the 
goldenrod look when its seeds are ripe? How does 
it sow its seeds? 

Do you know why it is called goldenrod? It has 
another name, too. People who know a great deal 
about plants and often give names to new ones call it 
solidago, from a Latin word that means to unite. 

It wes called by this name because, a long time 
ago, people thought it possessed special healing prop- 
erties, and when bound upon a eut caused it to heal, 
or “unite,” and, for this same reason, the country 
people called it “Wound Weed.” In the time of 
Queen Elizabeth the dried plant was brought from 
other countries and sold in the London markets for 
half a crown (about sixty cents) an ounce. After a 
time, someone found one kind (Solidago virga aurea) 
growing in Hampstead ponds, and then—perhaps be- 
cause it was easy to get it—people began to think that 
it was nothing so very wonderful, and that it did 
them no good, and they soon left off buying it. 

The sweet goldenrod, S. Odora, which grows on the 
Atlantic coast, is frequently used as a medicine, and 
the dried leaves and fiowers are sometimes employed 
as a beverage under the name of Blue mountain tea. 

It is sometimes used as a dye, and 8. Memoralis is 
frequently called “dyer’s weed.” 

Mythology says that the plant was dedicated to 
Venus, and tradition tells us that in the hands of a 
diviner it can point out hidden springs of water and 
mines of silver and gold. 

Tell the story of Goldenrod and Aster found in 
Flora Cook’s Myths, and teach Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
poem, “September.” 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL CHEMISTR Y.—(//1L) 


BY HARLAN P. SHAW, 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School, 


IV.—FACTS ABOUT AIR. 

12. Physical Properties. (a) Pass the lower end 
of a funnel through a rubber stopper fitted tightly 
into a bottle. Fill the funnel with water rapidly. 
Does the water run into the bottle? Reason. 
Slightly lift the stopper out of the bottle and observe 
the result. Explain this action. 

()) Suspend the hollow sphere from one arm of a 
balance and counterpoise it. Remove the sphere and 
exhaust as much of the air as possible with the air 
pump. Again suspend it and observe the action of 
the balance. What dees this teach about air? 

(¢) Fit a rubber cork with one hole in it to a test 
tube. Pass a short piece of glass tubing through the 
stopper so that it will project outward an inch or 
more. Invert the test tube and have the projecting 
end of the glass tube below the surface of water in a 
tumbler. Heat the upper (bottom) end of the test 
tube and observe what passes out through the water. 
Allow the test tube to cool. Observe the action of the 
water. Repeat. What does this experiment teach 
ahout air? 

13. Chemical Properties. (a) Heat a small bit of 
lead ina spoon. Stir it thoroughly with a glass stirr- 
ing rod. Observe the changes and compare the re- 
sulting substance (after it cools) with lead in amount 
ond character. Heat another piece in the (cleaned) 
spoon without stirring. Compare with the first re- 
sult. Heat a third piece, covering it first with a 
laver of powdered borax to protect it from the air. 
Compare with the two previous results. What effect 
had the air on the heated lead? Tfow did stirring in- 
crease this effeet ? 

(b) Leave a piece of moist iron exposed to the air 
Observe exposed surfaces of copper (gut- 


for a day. 
What does air do to 


ter), sheet zine, iron wire, ete. 
metals? 
(c) Ignite one end of a long splinter of wood and 


{ Continued on page 17%.} 
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Educational Intelligence 


Dewey is the world’s hero to-day. 

A happy school year to all teachers. 

Do not early exhaust the reserve strength aecumu- 
lated during vacation. 

The Paris Exposition may suffer from “too much 
Dreyfus.” 

Dreyfus is the only man in France to-day who is 
sure of a place in history. His fame is assured. 

The summer schools have been changing their 
methods somewhat, but as a whole they were never so 
prosperous. 


EXTENSION WITH A VENGEANCE. 

It is but a little time since high sehool men, at 
least some of them, were complaining that they had 
no outlook; that they were crowded from below and 
They said the grammar schools had 


from above. 
grand graduations, with spectacular effects; that they 
were appealing for popular enthusiasm on the ground 
that. they were the common schools. On the other 
hand, they said they were treated by the colleges as 
though they were mere feeders of those institutions: 
required to do what they were bidden without the 
right of protest even. Such things were said within 
live years by prominent high school men. 

Now these high school men, some of them. in the 
same breath, demand the elimination of the grammar 
school and the turning over to them of theawo upper 
classes, and also that the colleges shall count on the 
college degree any work well done bevend the en- 
trance requirements. This could easily be made to 
cover one or even two years of college work. The 
Philippine situation is not “in it” with such views of 
expansion. The educational ideals are getting to be 
quite imperial some quarters. Seriously. if is 
fun to be alive and interested in edueation \ hen such 
modifications are demanded. 


LOOKING ABOUT IN OHIO.—(/1.) 


[Editorial Correspondence. ] 


STATE UNIVERSITY. One of the most satisfactory 
happenings of the year was the choice of Dr. W. O. 
Thompson as president of the State University at Colum- 
bus, to sueceed Dr, Canfield, who has taken the librarian’s 
position at Columbia College. There are three state uni- 
versities; the one atColumbus being the university which 
Ohio proposes to place on a level with Ann Arbor, Cham- 
paign, and Madison. That at Athens has possibilities of 
its own, which are to be given specific direction when 
prospective reorganization is effected. By-the-bye, it is 
said that O. T. Corson could have had the presidency 
had he desired it; indeed, it was urged upon him, 
but he declined it. The president, Dr. Super, who for a 
time refused to re-enter upon presidential duties, has 
consented to return to the post of duty. Miami Univer- 
sity at Oxford is the other, and in some respects the 
most sentimentally historic institution of the state, Dr. 
Thompson, who now goes to Columbus, took the presi- 
dency of Miami when it was considered a forlorn hope. 
Dr. Thompson’s success was phenomenal. With no 
flourish of trumpets, with no promises or prophecies, he 
utilized the glorious record and loyalty of its alumni, and 
gave it rank which commanded money and men. As a 
scholar, educator, orator, and administrator he was uni- 
versally recognized among the leaders, and it is as much 
of an jonor for Columbus to get him as president as it 
is to him to be selected. 

THE WESTERN. One of the attendant features of the 
success of Miami is the recognition of the strength of the 
Western, a college and seminary for women, at Oxford, 
a companion of Miami, with Leila S. McKee, Ph. D., as 
president. In the college classes last year there were 
118 young women, who came from twenty states and one 
foreign country. Indiana sent thirty-three of the 
students of the collegiate and preparatory classes. Now 
Dr. McKee adds a very strong course in pedagogy. 

ANTIOCH. The college of Horace Mann at Yellow 
Springs, which has “played in hard luck” occasionally, 
proposes to make the most of the era of prosperity, and 
with a new president in the person of Editor Bell, of the 
Indiana School Journal, a graduate of the institution in 
the days of Mr. Mann, it is sure to get its full share of the 
good things educationally. Mr. Bell is widely and favor- 
ably known; he is a good administrator and a genuine 
educational leader. Antioch is to be congratulated upon 
this good fortune. 

LEBANON. Warren county is not large, but it has a 
record and conditions of which it may well be proud. 
One feature of its educational life is, I think, un- 
paralleled. The board of county examiners has for 
many years not licensed any one who used tobacco or 
spirituous liquors as a beverage. Report saith that sev- 
eral attempts have been made to break this regulation, 
which has no explicit sanction in law. At one time a 
promirent lawyer threatened to appeal to the courts to 
require the examiners to issue a certificate to one who did 
not fulfill these conditions, but upon reflection” he thought 
better of it. It is said that at one time the judge, who 
had no sympathy with such ‘narrowness,’ announced his 
purpose not to reappoint a certain examiner, whose place 
he would fill with a man of “broader” views. The 
board of examiners dared him to do it, it is said, and he, 
too, thought better of it. 

Not often is it given to one man to wield such an in- 
f'uence in a county as has fallen to the lot of J. F. Lukens, 
who was for sixteen years the superintendent of Lebanon 
and teacher of the high school. There are few men in 
whom accurate scholarship, exalted purpose, administra- 
tive wisdom, and platform ability are so satisfactorily 
blended. Such a man always makes a lasting impression 
upon a community. For a generation the works and 
words of Mr. Lukens will live in Lebanon county. 

Of course Lebanon owes her reputation through- 
out the country largely to the normal school, which was 
the cuigrowth of the enthusiasm of Alber Holbrook and 
his son, Heber Holbrook, who is now at the head of one 
of the Pittsburg high schools. These men made Lebanon 
known through this western country, but they are gone 
now. The school continues to prosper. Dr. Holbrook, 
who is now well past eighty, is teaching at Huntington, 
Tenn. 

Rarely does one find an institute in which the spirit of 
the management and of the whole body of teachers is so 
earnest. It was a thoroughly enjoyable week which I 
spent here. I can but make special reference to the 
platform work of Miss Annie E. Logan, a Cincinnati 
primary teacher. Every year since 1892 I have been as- 
sociated with her in some institute. Not only have I 
never known a primary teacher from the ranks to do 
such acceptable service, but rarely has any woman, what- 
ever her position or training, been so successful in inter- 
esting, instructing, and inspiring teachers as she, 


FORT ANCIENT. The Mound Builders present a fas- 
cinatingstudy. Who? When? These arequestions tha; 
will never be answered. Fort Ancient is their greates; 
American monument. Here, thirty-three miles nort} 
east of Cincinnati and seven miles from Lebanon, on 4 
plateau which ends in a bluff 300 feet above the valley of 
the Little Miami, is a fortification as perfect as thoug), 
built yesterday. It is a mound about thirty-five fee; 
thick at the base and from ten to twenty feet high, an. 
three and a half miles in length, enclosing 126 acre. 
There are seventy-four openings in this fortification wa), 
tibraltar is no more impregnable than was this fortific,- 
tion from the valley side a thousand years or more agy. 
In location, in design, in completeness it could hardly he 
more perfect to-day as a defense against the warriors an: 
their equipment of those days. We know what it was 
for, why it was built there and how, but who built it wi); 
never be known, for the race of which the Mound 
Builders were brilliant representatives disappeared from 
the face of the globe apparently before or when the 
Indians took possession. It was well worth the week at 
Lebanon to have a chance for a close study of this great 
est relic of this interesting people. 

TOM CORWIN. Lebanon was the home of the greates; 
stump speaker America has produced, one of her great 
est orators, a noble statesman, and able jurist. It was 
no slight privilege to visit the grave and home of Corwin 
with the last law student who studied for his profession 
in the office of Tom Corwin. The work of the week and 
a good public library enabled me to read most of the |lit- 
erature on Fort Ancient, the biography of Corwin |) 
Josiah Merrow, and somewhat of his speeches, notat|: 
his masterpiece on the Mexican war. Corwin was in 
public life nearly all the time as_ legislator, governor, 
congressman, United States senator, or member of 
cabinet. It is not to be wondered at that Lebanon wor 
ships the very name of Tom Corwin. Here is the tribute 
which Robert G. Ingersoll paid Corwin when he lectured 
at Lebanon a few months ago:— 

“Being for the first time where Thomas Corwin lived 
and where his ashes rest, I cannot refrain from saying 
something of what I feel. Thomas Corwin was a natural 
orator—armed with the sword of attack and the shield of 
defense. Nature filled his quiver with perfect arrows. 
He was the lord of logic and laughter. He had the pres- 
ence, the pose, the voice, the face that mirrored thoughts, 
the unconscious gesture of the orator. He had intelli 
gence—a wide horizon—logic as unerring as mathematics 
—humor as rich as autumn when the boughs and yin: 
bend with the weight of ripened fruit, while the foresis 
flame with scarlet, brown, and gold. He had wit as quick 
and sharp as lightning, and like the lightning it filled the 
heavens with sudden light. 

“In his laughter there was logic, in his wit wisdom, 
and in his humor philosophy and philanthropy. He was 
a supreme artist. He painted pictures with words. He 
knew the strength, the velocity of verbs, the color, the 
light and shade of adjectives. He was a sculptor in 
speech—changing stones to statues. He had in his: heart 
the sacred something that we call sympathy. He pitied 
the unfortunate, the oppressed, and the outcast. His 
words were often wet with tears—tears that in a moment 
after were glorified by the light of smiles. All moods 
were his. He knew the heart, its tides and currents, its 

calms and storms, and like a skillful pilot he sailed emo- 
tion’s troubled sea. 

“He was neither solemn nor dignified, because he was 
neither stupid nor egotistic. He was natural, and had 
the spontaneity of winds and waves. 

‘He was the greatest orator of his time, the grandest 
that stood beneath our flag. 

“Reverently I lay this leaf upon his grave.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The decision of the court-martial at Rennes im 
presses the moral judgment of the world as at once 
an outrage and a tragedy. It was not altogether wn 
expected, because the attitude of the court toward 
the prisoner, so far as represented by Colonel Jouaust, 
the president, has been one of implacable hostilit, 
But, up to the last moment, it seemed ineredible that. 
even in a French military court, every principle of 
justice could be set aside, and a yerdict rendered in 
flat contradiction to the evidence. The prosecution 
was not able to show that Dreyfus ever had in his 
possession any of the incriminating documents, still 
less that he sold them. The bordereau was con 
fessedly the work of Esterhazy; the documents in the 
secret dossier were either forged or irrelevant; and 


the alleged confession of Drevfus was disproved 
Yet, with all the evidence on which the first convic 
tion was secured shown to be a tissue of forgery and 
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fraud, and no new evidence produced against the 
prisoner, five of the seven judges voted for conviction. 
* * * 

The sentence is to ten years’ detention. There is a 
singular difference of opinion as to whether this ten 
years’ period is to be reckoned from the present time, 
or whether the five years which the prisoner has al- 
ready spent in confinement are to be counted toward 
it. If so, as he has spent this time in solitary confine- 
ment, each year would count for two; and the actual 
additional imprisonment would be for only a few 
weeks. Although some French lawyers are reported 
to take this vietv, and it is entertained by Dreyfus 
himself, it is probably unfounded. Colonel Jouaust’s 
declaration that the period runs from the present date 
shows at least the intenton of the court. An appeal 
has been taken, and the case will be reviewed on tech- 
nicalities, hut not reopened for the hearing of 
evidence. 

* * * 

This verdict has international bearings. Count 
von Buelow, the German secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, solemnly declared in the Reichstag, January 
24, 1898, that no relations or connections of any kind 
ever existed between Captain Dreyfus and any Ger- 
man agents. Prince von Munster, under orders from 
Emperor William, in December, 1894, and January, 
1895, notified the French government that the im- 
perial embassy in Paris never maintained relations, 
direct or indirect, with Dreyfus. Last Friday, on the 
very eve of the verdict, the Berlin Reichsanzeiger re- 
peated these declarations on authority. All this was 
of course known to Dreyfus’ judges, and in finding 
Drevfus guilty of selling military secrets to Germany 
they say, in effect, that Count von Buelow, Prince von 
Munster, and Emperor William have lied. 

* * * 

‘Politics are beginning to take -siape for the cam- 
paign of next year, although only state offices are at 
stake in the elections this fall. A comparison of the 
platforms adopted by Democratic state conventions 
thus far indicates that the free silver question will be 
kept, nominally at least, at the front, and that the anti- 
trust and anti-imperialism issues will be joined with 
it. That portion of the Democratic party which is op- 
posed to the free-silver programme, and which does 
not want Mr. Bryan renominated, because he em- 
hodies that programme, has abandoned its futile 
struggle; and the Democratic platforms start off al- 
most invariably by “reaffirming” the Chicago plat- 
form in its entirety, and pledging loyalty to Mr. 
Bryan. Inthe campaign itself there will probably 
by a difference of emphasis, free-silver being foremost 
in the west and the other issues in the east. The Re- 
publican platforms strongly endorse the administra- 
tion. 

* * * 

In themselves, the state elections this year are 
neither numerous nor important, as most of the states 
elect in the even-numbered years for a two-years’ or a 
four-years’ period. Massachusetts, Mississippi, Mary- 
land, Kentucky, Ohio, and Towa are the only states 
which elect governors this fall; Pennsylvania and 
Nebraska elect minor state officers: and members of 
the legislature are to be chosen in New York, New 
Jersey, and Virginia, as well as inmost of the states 
which elect governors. In Iowa, Virginia, and Mis- 
sissippi the new legislatures will elect United States 
senators. * * * 

In view of the historic encounter which took place 
off Cherbourg, in June, 1864, when the United States 
corvette Kearsarge sunk the Confederate cruiser 
Alabama, which had so long been a terror to Ameri- 
can commerce, there was special significance in choos- 
ing the names Alabama and Kearsarge for two sister 
battleships of the first class. The selection of these 
names carries with it a suggestion of a new order of 
things, in which the former combatants have a share 
in the glory of a common flag. It is a pleasing coin- 
cidence, also, that the two new vessels, the Alabama 
from the Cramps’ shipyard and the Kearsarge from 
the yard at Newport News should have their builders’ 
trial trips within a few days of each other. Both ex- 


ceeded the contract requirements in point of speed, 
and the four great 13-inch guns and fourteen 6-inch 
rapid fire rifles which each will carry will make them 
formidable in time of war. 


The despatches from Pretoria, Johannesburg, and 
london relating to the situation in the Transvaal are 
so confused and conflicting that it is diffieult to recon- 
cile them, Mr, Chamberlain has stopped talking, 
and the effect of the cabinet council on Friday is dis- 
tinetly reassuring. The talk of a conference has not 
heen abandoned. What seems to have happened with 
reference to this is that the Transvaal government ac- 
companied its acceptance of the conference proposal 
with a withdrawal of the concessions which it had 
previously offered regarding the franchise and the in- 
creased representation of the mining districts. If 
this is the case, it ‘is fresh evidence of President 
Kruger’s astuteness; for the Transvaal will enter the 
conference, if at all, with the whole ease open, instead 
of with its resources for a settlement partly ex- 
hausted by previous concessions, 

* * 

If war comes in South Africa, it looks as if Natal, 
rather than the Transvaal, might be the chief battle 
ground. The Natal government’ appreciates 
danger, and some weeks ago appealed to the imperial 
authorities to increase the garrison there. The ap- 
peal was heeded, and Natal has now more troops than 
But the entrance into Natal from the 
Transvaal at Lang’s Nek, a very important strategic 
point. is said to be inadequately guarded, and the 
Hoors are credited with a purpose to cross the frontier 
: As to the available fight- 
ing force of the two combatants, the British have at 
this moment within reach, according to a late and ap- 
parently authoritative statement, about twenty thou- 
sind regular and volunteer troops. As for the Boers, 
their available force comprises about all the able- 
hodied male population, for a rifle is the first thing a 
young Boer learns to use. The Boers of the Trans- 
vaal could probably muster 25,000 men, and those of 
the Orange Free State probably 20,000 more, 


Cape Colony. 


as soon as hostilities begin. 


STATE ENHIBIT OF DRAWING. 


THE FIRST FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS. 


Tue Dispray Witt Be in CopLey anp ALLSTON Haus, Bos- 
TON, FROM SEPTEMBER’ 27 TO OcroBER 3—Irs Success 
ALREADY AssurED—Orner Marrers or Inrerest in Our 


EpucationaL Siruation. 


Massachusetts will have this year what she has not had 
befcre for eighteen ‘years,—a state exhibit of the drawing 
by th» pupils in the public schools. The idea of such an 
exhibit first teok practical form in 1872. In that year 
was begun a series of annual exhibitions which continued 
to 1881, and then they ceased, not to be resumed till this 
year. On April 29 last Governor Wolcott approved a re- 
selve appropriating $1,500 for such an exhibit, and the 
money will be spent under the supervision of Secretary 
[till of the state board of education. The first series of 
exhibitions was held when Walter Smith was the head 
of the normal art school, and he is credited with much 
of the enievprise and ability which made those exhibi- 
tions of value te the state. Charles C. Perkins was also 
foremost in the work, and is praised for the impulse 
which he geve to drawing in the public schools. 

The exhibit this year will be held in Copley and Allston 
hails in Boston, beginning on September 27, and closing 
on October 3. Secretary Hill says that the sugcess of the 
exhibition is already assured, for more than twice as 
much material as can be exhibited has been tendered. 
Some 1,500 different schools have accepted the invitation 
to exhibit which has been sent to them. Associated with 
Secretary Hill in the management of the exhibition are 
Henry T. Bailey, the state supervisor of drawing, and 
secretary of the advisory committee of the board of edu- 


cation, which has been appointed to co-operate with Sec-— 


George H. Bartlett, principal of the state 
normal art school; Superintendent E. P. Seaver of the 
Beston public schools; Miss Irene Weir, director of art 
instruction in Brookline; and James Hall, supervisor of 
drawing in the public schools of Springfield. The exhibi- 
tion will be open from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m., except on Sun- 
day, and it will include work from the normal art school, 
from the normal and training schools, from the public 
schools, including the evening drawing schools, and from 
‘institutions which are under the supervision of 


retary Hill: 


any othe; 
the bcard of education. 

The purpose of the exhibition is to show the different 
methods of teaching drawing and the progress which has 
been made by the scholars of the public schools, as an 
average. It is the opinion of our educational authorities 
that the teaching of drawing has a more pronounced 
effect upon the public than most of the people are aware. 


The remark is attributed to Chief Wadlin of the census 
bureau that the effect of our public schools is to raise the 
standard of public taste, so that there is a demand for 
better products, and that this is especially true of the 
teaching of drawing. Henry T. Bailey, the state super- 
viscr of drawing, who made last year a special study for 
the doard of the drawing in the public schools of London, 
Paris, Bcrlin, and Rome, reports that his impression is 
“that the art instruction in the publie schools in London 
is five years behind our own, in Paris ten, in Berlin fif- 
teen, and in Rome twenty. .. . Nowhere except in the 
United States has the ideal of an art education of the 
entire pecple foi the sake of a larger life taken possession 
of the leaders.” 

The local authorities determine what part of the work 
of the pupils underthem will be sent to Boston, the pur- 
pose being to give as representative an exhibit as pos- 
sible of the work of the scholars, making it also as com- 
pact as ,ossible. The exhibit will include cardboards 
twerty-two to twenty-eight inches, upon which will be 
mounted the specimens intended for wall exhibition, files, 
or bound volumes to be shown on shelves or tables, illus- 
trating the everage work of pupils in classes or groups, 
and exhibits of pupils’ work showing the application of 
drawing in other studies and in applied design. No 
prizes are given for excellence, bit all of the $1,500 appro- 
priated by the state will be needed for the expenses, such 
ar ball rent for about a week before and after the exhibi- 
tion, as well as during it, for mounting the material, 
frames, printing, and so on. It is expected that the exhi- 
bition will be of practical advantage in showing what 
methceds of teaching are used in the different towns and 
cities in bringing out whatever excellences are in vogue, 
and in exposing defective methods, in order that they 
may be avoided hereafter. All of the cities and a large 
number of the towns will be represented at the exhibition, 
and there are some 125 supervisors of drawing in the em- 
ploy cf the public schools of the state. It is the belief of 
the secretary that this exhibit will help to keep Massa- 
chusetts in the front rank of the states as a leader in 
education. 

The poard of education has made preparations for tak- 
ing, the new school census. Under the law of 1898, this 
must henceforth be taken as of September 1, at the begin- 
ning of the new school year, not as of May 1, as was the 
practice up to this year. This brings the statistics which 
are published in the annual report of the board of educa- 
tion in January into the current school year, and makes 
them more valuable for statistical purposes, besides be- 
ing more fitting that they should be taken at the opening 
of the new year in September. New forms of registers 
have been sent, as well as blanks for the census. The 
main points in the census which are summarized, in addi- 
tion to the number of pupils, are the number of boys and 
girls respectively between the ages of five and fifteen 
years, those between the ages of seven and fourteen, 
which are now the ages within which attendance is com- 
pulsory (instead of from eight to fourteen, as formerly), 
and the number of boys and girls over fourteen years of 
age who are illiterate. The school census has been neg- 
lected in past years by some of the towns. After a count 
of the pupils has been had, it has been the practice of the 
local authorities, for several years thereafter, to send in 
a mere estimate of the number of pupils, without making 
the effort to get an accurate count. The school registers 
have hitherto been made out for different periods as a 
school vear. Sometimes the school year closes in March, 
sometimes with another month, and there has been a 
great lack of uniformity, which the new registers willseek 
to correct. Over 10,000 of these registers have been sent 
out. 

The prospect is good for an increased attendance in the 
normal schools. Since the new departure was made by 
the board of education, whereby only high school gradu- 
ates, or pupils with an equivalent education, could be ad- 
mitted to the normal schools, instead of grammar gradu- 
ates, as formerly, the prestige and attendance of the nor- 
mal schools have increased. In the three years during 
which the new system has been in vogue the total ad- 
missions to the normal schools have been respectively 
456, 780, and 743, and in the last year those who were 
examined for admission numbered 852. At the June ex- 
aminations this year for the normal schools there were 
over 600 candidates for admission, and this makes it 
probable that the new entering class will be fully as 
large as ever before. The September examinations for 
these schools will occur on September 12 and 13, and the 
terms will begin on the fourteenth. The normal art 
school will open its fall term on October 2, and the ex- 
aminations will occur on October 2 and 3. The pro- 
grammes for the teachers’ institutes, which are conducted 
every year under the auspices of the board of education, 
cannot be given out for several weeks, until arrangements 
have been made with the local authorities where the 


meetings will be held. BR. ka B. 
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try to keep it burning (1) in air, (2) in water, (3) in 
steam coming from water boiling in a test tube, (4) in 
ammonia gas coming from boiling ammonia water 
(NH,OH) ina test tube, (5) (teacher) in a little linseed 
or olive oil in a cup, (6) in a little kerosene, (7) Ina 
little turpentine.- Infer what it is that supports the 
combustion of the wood. 

(1) Float a short piece of candle on a large flat cork 
in a basin of water. Light the candle and invert a 
large jar over it. At first keep the mouth of the jar 
a little abeve the surface of the water. Does .the 
candle continue to burn? Now lower the jar until its 
mouth is completely sealed by the surface of the water. 
Observe the action of the flame and the rising of the 
water in the jar. What mere does this teach about 
air? Aftera few moments slip a glass plate under the 
mouth of the jar, raise it quickly out of the water and 
turn if right end up, keeping its mouth tightly closed. 
Observe the proportion of water in the jar. Ts the 
gas in the jar air? Find out by thrusting a burning 
splinter into the jar. 

14. Composition. (a) Make a mixture of one part 
pure manganese dioxide (MnO,), and three parts 
potassium chlorate (KCIO,). Fill a test tube two- 
thirds full of the mixture. Pass the short arm of an 
elhow tube into a rubber stopper tightly fitted to the 
iest tube. Attach a long piece of glass tubing to the 
other arm of the elbow tube by means of a short piece 
cf rubber tubing. Tlang the test tube over a ring of 
ihe iron stand so that it will slant downward and so 
that the end of the delivery tube dips under the sur- 
face of water in a large pan or basin. Tleat the mix- 
ture in the test tube earefully from above downward 
and collect the gas that escapes in wide mouth bottles 
filled with water and inverted over the end of the 
delivery tube in the water. Reject the first bottle of 
gas as it contains the air in the apparatus. © Colleet 
three hottles of the gas and stand them on the table 
with glass plates over their mouths. What properties 
of the gas are shown as it is collected? Call it oxygen. 
Thrust into one of the bottles a splinter of wood with 
a spark on it. Take it out and quickly cover the 
bottle. Tight a twisted strip of paper and thrust if 
into the same bottle. Leave the cover off for a few 
minutes and try a splinter again. Into another bottle 
of the gas put in quick succession a bit of burning 
magnesium with the forceps. a bit of glowing charcoal, 
and sulphur burning on the end of a splinter. Coil a 
piece of very fine iron wire. Fasten one end toa cork 
that will fit the third bottle of gas. Tleat the other 
end, dip it into sulphur, and with the sulphur burning 
on the wire remove the glass plate from the third 
bottle and quickly fit this cork to it. What do these 
experiments teach about oxygen? Deo they prove 
that oxvgen is in the air? 

(hb) Teacher. Put a bit of phosphorus (P) the size 
of a pea ona flat cork on the surface of water in a 
basin. Touch the P with a hot wire and invert over 
it a large jar so that its mouth is sealed by the water, 


Is the air pure oxygen? 


When the action ceases slip a glass plate under the 
mouth of the jar, life the jar out of the water. turn it 
top end up, and set it on the table without allowing 
any of the contents to escape. Shake the jar until the 
cloud of phosphoric pentoxide is dissolved in’ the 
water. Determine the proportion of water in the jar. 
What did the water take the place of in the jar? 
Color and transparency of the gas remaining in the 
jar? Callit nitrogen. Put a lighted splinter of wood 
into it. Effect? Leave the cover off fora minute 
and again try the effect on a lighted splinter. What 
property is shown? Ts nitrogen a part of the air? 
Proof’ What is its use in the air? 

(¢) Fit up a test tube as in making oxvgen, except 
that the delivery tube should bend down into an open 
bottle on the table. Put one inch of fragments of 
marble into the test tube, pour in a little dilute TTCT 
and cork tightly. 
into the 
as if is collected? See whether it: will support the 


Observe the action and what passes 
What properties of the gas are shown 


combustion of a burning splinter of wood, twisted 
paper, ete. Pour lime water (CaQ,H,sol.) into the 


bottle and shake it. What change is observed in the 


lime water? Call the gas carbon dioxide (CO,). 


Lime water is a test for it. 
(dl) Wold a piece of charcoal in the flame with the 


forceps {ill it is red hot. At onee lower if into an 


open bottle and hold it there a few moments. Take 
it out and pour in a little lime water and shake it. 
What passes from the glowing charcoal into the 
bottle? 

(ce) Exhale deeply for a few moments through a 
glass tube into some lime water in a test tube. iffeet? 
What gas comes from the lungs? In what two ways 
is carbon dioxide passing into the air in large quanti- 
ties? Its presence in the air can be detected by leav- 
ing a shallow dish of lime water exposed in the air for 
a day. 

(f.) Boil some water ina test tube. What be- 
comes of the water? Prove that the air contains water 
vapor. 

Discussion. The physical properties of air and re- 
sulting uses. Composition of air and uses of each con- 
What things burn? rust? decay? tarnish? 
ferment? What conditions actions? 
What becomes of decaying animal and vegetable mat- 
tery What does oxygen do to the human body? 
Meaning of the words oxygen and nitrogen. Who 
discovered these gases? When? Tow is the quan- 
tity of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere regulated ? 


stitnent. 
favor these 


THIS AND THAT. 
Are you rich in years of bright gold 
Yet untold ? 
Do they leisurely go, 
Like a dream that ts fair, 
Or a prayer ? 
O be wise, use them well! you shall know 
How the years growing shorter with good can increase, 
And a life at the end be transfigured with peace. 


John Kendrick Bangs is now the editor of Literature. 

F. Marion Crawford is to be the biographer of Pope 
Leo XIII. 

Frank R. Stockton is going to remove from Madison, 
N. J., to the old colonial mansion, “Claybourne,” at 
Charlestown, W. Va., which he bought not long ago. 

Robert !.ouis Stevenson, Professor Henry Drummond, 
and Ian Muaciaren were classmates at the Edinburgh 
University, and not one of the three won distinction as 
a student. 

“The Children Of the Ghetto” is being dramatized. 
Mr. Zangwill, by-the-bye, is correcting the proofs of his 
new novel, ‘They That Walk in Darkness,” which deals 
with some of the darker tragedies of the Ghetto. 

When Mrs. Humphry Ward is writing a novel her 
household is distinctly aware of the fact. She retires 
into the country and shuts herself in from the larger 
world; her meals are sent to her room, and her little 
world revolves silently, methodically, and usefully. 
When the novel is completed, the novelist; her children, 
and her husband, the lecturer, start for Italy, where they 
have a family reunion and renew each other’s acquain- 
tance.—Saturday Evening Post. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT REPUBLIC. By H. A. 
Guerber. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 
Book Company. 349 pp. Price, 65 cents. , 

In “The Story of the Great Republic” Mr. Guerber 
takes up the narrative where he left it in “The Story «; 
the Thirteen Colonies,’ and carries it on from the fram 
ing of the Constitution through the Spanish war. }{, 
aims to make an entertaining story for children which 
shall inspire them with loyalty and arouse in them 4 
keen interest in our history. With this in view, he de- 
scribes dramatic events and great characters that haye 
influenced the course of the nation, so that history }h»- 
comes the story of men who have lived and done grea; 
deeds. The book is, withal, a fairly connected history of 
the country, and makes an admirable supplementary 
reader to precede or accompany the regular study of this 
subject. The numerous illustrations add much to the 
interest of the book. The young people who know the 
preceding volume will greet this one with eagerness and 
delight. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PRACTICA], 
COOKERY. By E. E. Mann. New York: Longmans. 
Green, & Co. Cloth. 105 pp. 

This is the best text-book in domestic science that has 
been prepared by an English woman for American 
schools. The book is not primarily a cookery book or a 
book of recipes, but a text-book dealing solely with prin- 
ciples and broad general ruies. It treats of every phase 
of the cooking school work and presents an abundance 
of practice in the art of cooking. 


MANUAL OF 


HISTORY OF SPAIN FOR YOUNG READERS. By 
Frederick A. Ober. New York: D. Appleton & (Co, 
285 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Three thousand years in.less than three hundred 
small pages may seem absurd, yet in these days, when we 
must know about so many things in order to be wel) in 
formed, compactness is decidedly welcome. Mr. Ober's 
“History of Spain” by its brevity spares us many un- 
necessary particulars, and so gives a general view of the 
career of this nation which is sufficient for more than the 
young reader to whom it is dedicated. It is a well- 
balanced history, clear, straightforward, and readable. 
MR. MILO BUSH AND OTHER WORTHIES—THEIR 

RECOLLECTIONS. By Hayden Carruth. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.00. 

This collection of twenty short stories is one of the 
best illustrations of. that form of exaggerated American 
humor so popular and readable. Nearly all the stories 
are related by -Mr. Milo Bush in Shank’s grocery store, 
and are full of whimsicalities. For example, the first 
sketch, “Goldstein’s Equestrian Joke,” is a tale of a pack- 
pedler who is selling clothes-horses in a Scandinavian 
settlement in Dakota. Accidently he hears that the belle 
of the settement is to be married, and he immediately 
sings the praises of clothes-horses as wedding: presents 
As every Swede in the community was invited to th 
wedding, and each felt compelled to bring a present, the 
grief and surprise of the bride was beyond description, as 
very guest broughi a clothes-horse. The illustrations are 
in keeping with the subject matter, being, as well, fine 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. By Arthur 

Berry, M. A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of King’s 

College, Cambridge; Fellow of University College, Lon- 

don. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 440 pp. 

Price, $1.50. 

Astronomy has been from the earliest times a study of 
intense fascination and of the greatest value to mankind. 
The author, in this handsome volume, presents an outline 
of the history of the science, from the first historical 
specimens of the engraver’s art. 


D. C. HEATH 


The. Walsh Arithmetics 


The Natural System of Vertical Writing 
(NEWLANDS & Row) 


Norton’s Heart of Oak Books (6 books ) 
Bass’s The Beginner’s Reader 
Bass's Plant Life and Animal Life 


Wright’s Seaside and Wayside Nature 
Readers (4 books) 


Dole’s The American Citizen 
Thomas’s History of the United States 
Heath’s Progressive Outline Maps 


Boston 


SSS TTS ee 


Publish successful text- books. 
lowing have attained national reputation : 


Catalogues describing the books named above and 
‘ 500 other valuable text-book 
upon Science, Mathematics, English Language and Literature, Reading, Seos- 


raphy, etc., sent free upon request. Correspo i i 
’ ndence regarding te - 
duction and exchange is cordially invited. 


Db. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


New Vork 


D222 922920222202 


* 
& COMPANY 


The fol- 


Wells’s Algebra 
Wells’s Geometry 


Hawthorne and Lemmon’s American 
Literature 


Williams’s Composition and Rhetoric 
Colton’s Physiology 
Shepard’s Inorganic Chemistry 

Heath’s English Classics (40 vols ) 
Heath’s Pedagogical Library (34 vols. ) 
Heath's Modern Language Series 


Chicago 
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sity of Missouri. 


the subjects discussed. 


Fanciful Tales. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


Introduction by Mary E. Burt. 135 pages. 


Book, 1860-1896, 277 pages. 


and Mary B. CABLE 


Illustrated. 


Chosen by BRANDER MATHEWS. 285 pages. 


By ELLIoT SEAWELL. 233 pages. 


Edited by Julia Elizabeth Langworthy, with an 
Illustrated. 


Children’s Stories in American Literature. 
By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. First Book, 1660-1860, 249 pages; Second 


The Eugene Field Book. 


Verses, Stories, and Letters for School Reading. Edited by Mary E. Burt 
Introduction by George W. Cable. 


Twelve Naval Captains, 
Illustrated. 


A SYSTEM OF ETHICS, 


By Frieprica Pautsen. Translated and edited by Frank Thilly, Professor of Philosophy in the Univer- 
$3.00, net. 

Professor Paulsen's work is a guide for all persons interested in ethics as a practical science of conduct. 
first book surveys moral philosophies from Greek times to the present. 
of ethics, answering them in each case with soundness of judgment and common sense. 
duties. Modern pessimism, hedonism, and Nietzscheanism, suicide, temperance, 


Scribner Series of School Reading. 


In Uniform Binding; each 12mo, net, 60 cents. 


Illustrated. 


This book has been prepared i in response to an urgent demand from various 
sources for a volume of selections from Mr. Cable’s 


school readers. 


By MAry E. Burr. 


134 pages. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
a Reader in Schools. 


Poems of American Patriotism. 


The second reviews the fundamental questions 
The third defines virtues and 
and the lie of necessity are among 


| The Cable Story Book. 
Selections for School 


Odysseus, the Hero of Ithaca. 


A Translation of the Story of Odysseus as used ii in the 
Schools of Athens and Berlin. 


The Hoosier School Boy. 


The 


CO 


Edited by MAry E. Burt and Lucy L. CABLE. 


most popular books for 


120 pages. Illustrated. 


Edition specially arranged by the Author for use ag 
126 pp. Illustrated. 


A History of the United States, 


Gorpy, Principal of the North School, Hartford, Conn. 
8vo, 480 pages, $1.00, wer. 


WILBUR F, 


Crown 
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Western Office, —334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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times to the present day. It is not written for the tech- 
nical student, but in a style which is intelligible to the 
reader, of ordinary education, who has no special knowl- 
edge of astronomy or mathematics. The chapter de- 
voted to primitive astronomy shows in a concise form the 
progress due to the early civilized peoples: Egyptians, 
Chinese, ludians, Chaldeans, etc., up to 600 B. C., fol- 
lowed by unfolding of Greek astronomy by Aristotle, 
Thales, and Pythagoras. By Hipparchus Ptolemy, ete., 
to 400 A.D. Chapters are devoted to the middle ages, 600 
\. D. to 1500 A. D., to Copernicus, his system and writ- 
to Tycho, Galilei, and Kepler; to Newton and his 


ings; 
“Principia,” and the era of Graitational astronomy in the 
eighteenth century. The period of observational as- 


tronomy, introduced by Sir Frederick William Herschel’s 
telescope and his discoveries of minor planets, satellites, 
nebulae, double stars, comets, etc., led to the presenta- 
tion of descriptive astronomy, so well known to students 
of the nineteenth century. From the above epitome it 
will be seen that that is a volume of unusual interest and 


merit. 


WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. By H. G. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 
“When the Sleeper Wakes” is a daring novel describ- 

ing the strange scenes, customs, and peoples of London 
in 2100. The sleeper, Graham, goes into a trance at the 
end of the nineteenth century and wakes two hundred 
vears later, in a queer world indeed, more than half of 
which he owns by the increase of his small fortune. 
Country life has disappeared and all England is divided 
into four cities. London is covered by an immense glass 
roof, newspapers are replaced by large phonographic 
machines, and aeropiles and aeroplanes are the common 
means of locomotion through the air. It is a wild con- 
ception, but the descriptions are so vivid, detailed, and 
realistic that one is carried by the very force of the 
author’s imagination and skill into this unreal world, 
and wakes from the reading as from an irresistible night- 
mare, The illustrations are as daring and as vividly 
effective as the plot. In the line of the weird and fan- 
tastic this book is unequaled. 


Wells. 


Series. By C. W. 


AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS. Second 
Bardeen. 459 pp. 


Bardeen. Syracuse, N. Y.: Cy. W. 

Manila, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

The series for 1898 of ‘Authors’ Birthdays” contains 
exercises for the celebration of the birthdays of Bayard 
Taylor, Lowell, Howells, Motley, Emerson, J. G. Saxe, 
Thoreau, E. S. Phelps-Ward, Parkman, Cable, Aldrich, 
and Joel Chandler Harris. The articles are reprinted an- 
nually from “The School Bulletin’ for use as school @X- 
ercises and as a side-help in literature classes. In an 
entertaining way they give an all-round view of the 
author, his life. his nature, his writings, and his place in 
literature. Numerous quotations from the writings are 


given to illustrate each author’s style and the characters 
he portrays, 


This method of letting the writer's own 


words tell the bigger part of his biography and form the 
basis for criticism is not easily handled, but here it is 
adequate and successful. As nearly as anything can, 
these excerpts make a fair substitute for the knowledge 
that comes from a wide reading of an author. It isa 
convenient and useful book to have on hand, especially 
for teachers, to study on an author’s birthday or in the 
literature class. 

POETRY FOR SCHOOL READING. 
With notes. By Marcus White. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 186 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
Principal White of the New Britain (Conn.) normal 

schoo! has made an excellent selection of poetry for 

grammar school classes. The best comment that can be 
made is to state a few of the gems which it contains, in 
whole or in part: “Christmas Carol,” “Song of Marion’s 

Men,” “John Gilpin,” “The Solitude of Alexander Sel- 

kirk,’ “Young Lochinvar,” ‘‘Loss of the Royal George,” 

“Allen-a-Dale,”’ Gray’s “Elegy,” ‘Abou Ben Adhem,” 

“Battle of the Baltic,” “Hohenlinden,’ “How Sleep the 

Brave,” “Sheridan’s Ride,” “The Ravens,” ‘“‘The Bells,” 

“Bugle Song,’ Tennyson’s “The Brook,” “The Charge of 

the Light Brigade, “Ring out, Wild Bells,” “The Re- 

venge,”’ ‘Pied Piper,” “Horatius,” ‘‘Destruction of Sen- 
nacherib,” ‘“‘Battle of Waterloo,” by Lord Byron, Gold- 
smith’s “Deserted Village.” 


‘TAL IN ASTRONOMY. By Mary 
Cloth. 270 pp. Price, 


COLLECTION OF 


LABORATORY MANI 
E. Byrd. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
$1.35. 

The .laboratory method has won its way in every 
branch, Astronomy is one of the latest to yield to its de- 
mands, whereas it should have been one of the first. 
This does not require an expensive equipment, for the 
habit and training which are most needed can be ac- 
quired by any well-directed study of the heavens. I 
taught astronomy in the normal school at one time and 
no subject ever vielded better discipline at my hands. 
Not even Greek, with all its intellectual opportunities, 
or mathematics, with its exactness, can get a closer grip 
upon the thinking of a student than the visualizing of 
the conditions of the circles of the earth and of the 
heavens, and their relations, of the phases of the moon 
and her influence upon tides, of the sun and the seasons, 
of the various movements of suns and gatellites, of 
eclipses, comets, and shooting stars. 

Miss Byrd of Smith College has succeeded as a teacher 
in getting desired results in discipline, and through this 
admirable book others may attain satisfactory results. 


A BOY’S LIFE, ITS SPIRITUAL MINISTRY. By H. 
ID). Stevens. Boston: James H. West & Co., 70 Milk 
street. Cloth. 116 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


This is the story of the everyday life of a real boy from 
babyhood to youth, It #* of interest to all who are study- 


Jenkin 


ing the spiritual side of the life of boys, and appeals espe- 
cially to those who have lost a son. 


“A Dictionary of University Degrees” is a handy and 
helpful book prepared by Dr. Flavel S. Thomas, and pub- 
lished by C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. Dr. Thomas is 
thoroughly conversant with degrees, having been editor 
of university degrees in the Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language. 

“The Athenian Archons of the Second and Third Cen- 
turies Before Christ,’’ by William Scott Ferguson, A. M. 
(price, 75 cents), forms No. 10 of ‘Cornell Studies in Clas- 
sical Philology.”’ These able studies are edited by Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler, Charles Edwin Bennett, and George 
Prentice Bristol, and published for the university by the 
Macmillan Company. 

Cassell & Co., 7 and 9 West 18th street, New York, 
are doing good service in issuing in Cassell’s National 
library (weekly; ten cents per number) such master- 
pieces as ‘“Shakespeare’s Plays,” ‘‘The Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin,” ‘Addison’s Essays and Tales,”’ etc. 
These are edited by Professor Henry Morley and are in 
good print and tasteful covers. 


The Macmillian Company, New York, have issued 
(cloth, 135 pp., price 90 cents) “The Arithmetic of 
Chemistry,” by John Waddell of Edinburgh University, 
which is a valuable, simple treatment of the subject of 
chemical calculations. Many a lad will bless author and 
publisher for smoothing away difficulties ordinarily en- 
countered by students in attempting to make chemical 
calculations. I have never seen this work, which is not 
easy, done so sensibly, as well as helpfully, as it is done 
here. Incidentally the book is a prize for those who 
are preparing for examinations requiring chemical cal- 
culations. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Temple Classics—‘‘Herrick’s Poems,” vols. I. and II. ; ‘Cavendish’s 
Woolsey’; ‘‘Montague’s Selections.” Price, 50 cents each.——‘In- 
sects, Their Structure and Life.””’ By George H. Carpenter. Price, 
$1.75. ——"'Heine’s Prose.”’ By Albert B. Faust.—‘A Text-book of 
Plant Diseases.”” By George Massee. Price, $1 60. ‘Jess’ Ry 
Lloyd Jones, Price, $1.50.—*:Piers, the Ploughman.” 
Edited by Kate M. Warren. ___“Wordsworth’s Sonnets.” Price. 
nO cents. ——Sterne’s -entimental Journey Through France and 
Italy.’’ Price, 50 cents. —— ‘Works of Shakespeare,” vols. V. and 
Edited by C. H. Herford.—*Inorganic Chemical Prey ara- 
tions.” By Felix Lengfeld. New York: Macmillan Company. 

“The Young Citizen.” By Charles F. Dole. Price, 45 cents. Bos- 
ton: Heath & Co. 

*“‘Lessing’s Nathan the Wise.” 
10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 

“The Inductive Geography.’ By Charles W. Deaneand Mary R. 
Davis. Price, 75 cents. New York: Potter & Putnam Company. 

“Port Royal ae a ” Edited by Felix Cadet. Price, $1.50. 
Syracuse, N.Y. Bardeen. 

“Lessons in and Grammar.” (Book Il.) By HoraceS. 
Price, $1.40——"'Second Year Latin: 
Edited by Edward Ball 


By P. A. Barnett, 


Edited by Henry Morley. Price, 


Tarbell and Martha Tarbell. 
Homer’s Books XIX.and XXIV. 
Clapp. Price, $1.90. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Common Sense in Fducationand Teaching.’ 
New York; Longmans, Green, & Ca, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutri- 
ent and tonic effects give 
tone and vigor to the entire 
system. 

Taken before retiring, it 
quiets the nerves and in- 
duces refreshing sleep. 


For Sale by Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 19-20: Southern Indiana Superin- 
tendents’ Club, Shelbyville, Ind. 


October 19-20-21: Northeastern lowa 
Teachers’ Association at Independence. 


October 27: Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association at Middleboro. 


October 27: Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, Springfield, Mass. 


October 31: Southwest Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Hamilton, O. 


November 2-3-4: The Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association at Creston. 


December  26-27-28-29: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis, J. 
R. Hart, secretary. 


December 27-28-29: Iowa Teachers’ State 
Association at Des Moines. 


December 28-29-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, L. C. 
Wooley, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


KENT’S HILL. The fall term at the 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary opened with a 
large number of students, and the number 
of new students is especially noticeable. 
A number of changes in the corps of 
teachers have been made. Mr. Leslie of 
Wesleyan University, class of ’99, is in- 
structor in Latin, in place of Professor 
Pickop, who resigned at the close of last 
year. Mr. Nason of Augusta, of Bowdoin, 
class of ’99, follows Miss Smith in the 
English department. The mathematical 
department is under the instruction of 
Professor Albin Russell of Norwood, Mass. 
Miss Chopin of Syracuse is instructor in 
the art department, and Miss Piper of 
Boston will teach elocution. 

LEEDS. An educational meeting will 
be held in the church at Quaker Ridge, 


By CHENEY, M.S. 


Sixty-two practical lessons for class use A time 
and labor saver in study and recitation. These 
lessons are prepared not to CRAM, or STUFF, or for 
any superficial work—but to give the student a 
broad, thorough, and systematic knowledge of 
geography especially adapted to final or regents’ 
examinations. 

Single copy, 25 centa. Address, 

M. G. CHENEY, Franklinville, N. Y. 


Microscopic Mounts and Plant Material 
FOR TEACHERS OF BOTANY. 


Microscopic Preparations of all kinds. 

Pressed Plants to represent all groups. 

High School Botanical Set, $20.00. This set con- 
sists of 45 microscopic mounts and 17 card mounts 
with duplicate material, and illustrates all groups 
of plants from lowest to highest. 

Send stamp for price list. 


THE ITHACA BOTANICAL SUPPLY CO, Ithaca, N, Y. 


South Leeds, September 28, continuing all 
day. A picnic dinner will be served at 
noon. State Superintendent W. W. Stet- 
son will be present. Teachers and school 
superintendents from Greene, Leeds, Tur- 
ner, and other adjoining towns will read 
papers, and music will be furnished by the 
South Leeds choir. 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. New en- 
trance requirements are so arranged that 
applicants for admission to the university 
shall offer one year of a modern language 
in all courses of four years, and solid 
geometry in the engineering courses. For 
the modern language Latin or Greek may 
be substituted in courses in which they are 
not required. In consideration of the re- 
cent addition of these requirements, stu- 
dents who cannot offer them, but are 
otherwise satisfactorily prepared, will be 
allowed to make them up after admission. 
This privilege will be withdrawn after 
1902. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


WALTHAM. At a special meeting of 
the school board September 8, Willis L. 
Faton, for the past eight years sub-master 
of the high school, was elected principal 
of the school, to succeed Wilson R. Butler, 
who resigned to accept the principalship 
of the New Bedford high school. Mr. 
Katon’s salary will be $2,000 a year. The 
board also elected Miss Cora Taylor of 
Newton to teach German in the high 
school. Mr. Eaton is a Waltham man, 
where he has lived for several years. He 
is a graduate of Boston University, and 
before coming to Waltham had taught at 
Newmarket, N. H. 

MARBLEHEAD. Rev. F. C. Priest 
having declined the position, the school 
committee has elected J. B. Gifford of 
Peabody as superintendent of schools. 

NORTHAMPTON. G. T. Fletcher, agent 
for the state board of education, has 
planned for teachers’ institutes in Septem- 
ber and October at Cummington, North- 
field, Charlemont, Longmeadow, Russell, 
Adams, and Great Barrington. 

HADLEY. Hopkins Academy opened 
September 5 with a new principal, Mr. 
Grover, a graduate of Amherst last June. 
Mr. Thayer, who was principal last year. 
is at the head of the Dalton high school. 

HOLYOKE. The school committee, at 
a meeting held September 5, unanimously 
elected Winfred C. Akers principal of the 
high school. Mr. Akers is a graduate of 
Wesleyan University. He has had ten 
years’ teaching experience, the last three 
being in the English high school, Somer- 
ville. 

CHICOPEE. A. E. Tuttle, now princi- 
pal of high school at Milford, Mass., has 
been elected to the principalship of the 
high school. Mr. Tuttle is a graduate of 
Bates College, and has been in Milford six 
years. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD. The school 
committee has elected Clarence E. Brock- 
way superintendent of schools, vice N. G. 


Wheeler, resigned to go to Wakefield, 
Mass. Mr. Brockway is a graduate of 
Bates College, and has had five years 


supervisorship experience. 

MERRIMAC. A new district has been 
formed by the union of Billerica and Mer- 
rimac for the employment of a superin- 
tendent, and I. G. Morrell has been elected 
to the position. Mr. Morrell has been 
principal of the high school for three 
years. 

WINCHESTER. Miss Elizabeth G. 
Redfern, a graduate of Smith College, in 
the class of ’97, sailed on the Furst Bis- 
marck from New York on her way to Con- 
stantinople, where she expects to spend 
the next three years as instructor of 


BLINDN 
PREVENTED NESS 
Dr. Williams’ Absorption Treatment! 


NO KNIFE! NO RISK! 


Send for Free Descriptive Pamphlet and 
Booklet of Testimonials containing positive proof 
of Cures, 

F. A. WILLIAMS, M.D., 


196-200 Columbus Ave., Sanitarium, 
Boston, Mass. West Newton, Mass 


FO R CATA R R H Catarrh Remedy. 


Price, 25 cents per package. Sample free. 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., Dept. M, Fitchburg, Mass. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Desirable school property for sale in Kast Texas 
ata sacrifice. For terms and particulars address, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Try WILDWOOD 


English Composition. Writers men 


ime tri: 
Certificate given. MSS. method, Free trial. 


eow Wo. H. HAWKINS, Cambridge, Maas. 


Wier WRITING to our advertisers, please 


mention the “ Journa) of Edvcation.” 


Did you ever notice how somé women 
break down after marriage? As the family 
increases, the poor mothers lose their 
rraceful, symmetrical forms, their faces are 
full of lines and no vestige of youth re- 
mains, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 


works wonders for 
| 


such women. A 
| woman need never 
|! Jose her shape or 
beauty. If she 
will take ‘‘ Favor- 

ite Prescription’’ 

|} during gestation, 
she will not be 
worried. Morning 


sickness will be 
almost wholly un- 
known. Nervous- 
ness will be pre- 

vented. When baby comes, there will be 
little or no pain, and the ordeal will be 
shortened. Recovery will be rapid, and 
the patient will emerge with her old-time 
attractiveness of face and figure. The 
mother who takes this wonderful medicine 
can keep her health and youthful looks, 
even though a half-dozen children play 
about her knees. No other women’s rem- 
oly is its equal. Never allow the medicine 
dvalesg to substitute something else. 

This remedy contains no trace of alco- 
hol, nor opium, nor any of the dangerous 
drugs which enter so largely into many 
advertised ‘‘compounds,’’ recommended 
for the cure of invalid women. It will 
not create craving for stimulants. 

‘For five years my wife was in an almost help- 
less condition, suffering from feinale weakness,”’ 
writes J. S. Everritt, Esq., of Hagerman, Wash- 
ington Co., Fla. ‘* Last September I decided to 
try Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. She took 
several bottles of the medicine and gave birth to 
a ten pound son on January 31st, 1898. She is 
now sound and well and doing her housework." 


Every family needs a medical guide and 
instructor. The best ever published is the 
Common Sense Medical Adviser, 1008 
pages. It will be sent free on receipt of .21 
one-cent stamps to cover cost of mailing 
only, This book has been not inaptly 
termed ‘‘The Bible of the Body,’’ for it is 
to the body what the Bible is to the soul,— 
the great chart of salvation. 


biology in American College for Girls. 
Miss Redfern will be the first to teach her 
subject in the school. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Warren A. Adams, one 
of the instructors in the modern language 
department of Yale University, has re- 
signed. Professor Adams came to Yale 
from Cornell, although he is a Yale gradu- 
ate. It is understood that he will return 
to Cornell. His home is in Skaneateles, 
mx Re Dr. Adams will be succeeded by 
Jay Glover Eldridge of Penfield, N. Y.., 
who was graduated from the academic de- 
partment in 1896, and for two years has 


’ been an instructor in the Penfield scien- 


tific school._-—-Yale loses a valued instruc- 
tor in the resignation of Rev. Harlan 
Creelman. For six years he has_ been 
prominent in the department of Biblical 
literature at the university. He resigned 
to accept the position of professor of He- 
brew and the Old Testament literature in 
the Congregational College of Canada. 
This is affiliated with McGill University at 
Montreal. Dr. Creelman is a Canadian by 
birth. He received his academic training 
in the University of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton, and was graduated from the 
Yale divinity school in 1889. He has since 
spent several years in special study at the 
Yale divinity school, which granted him 
the degree of Ph.D. in 1894. From 1889 to 
1894 Professor Creelman was pastor of a 
small Congregational church in Worthing- 
ton, Mass. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Professor M. A. Bailey 
of the state normal school of Kansas has 
accepted a position in the training school 
of New York City, at a salary of $3,500.—— 
The magnitude of undertaking to manage 
a school system like that in New York 
City may be imagined by the following 
statement by Superintendent Jasper: “On 
register September 12, last year, there 
were 220,431 pupils. On this year’s regis- 
ter there ought to be 235,000. The attend- 
ance on opening day last year was 191,806. 
This year the attendance ought to be from 
207,000 to 208,000, Last year we refused 


» = ; 
Berouam’s Pitts—no equal for constipation. 


Choice _of night or day steamers ‘on the 
Hudson river, Albany to New York, on the 
$500 excursion from Boston, October 5. Cir- 
cular all about it on application to C. M. Burt 


3,547 pupils; this year we probably sg}),\; 
not refuse more than 1,000, perhaps «\., 
less than that number. The numbe; ,, 
sittings last year was 227,658; this yea, |; 
will be from 252,000 to 253,000. Last \ tT 
there were in half-day classes 1} (7; 
pupils; this year there will be only fyoy) 
5,000 to 6,000. 

SYRACUSE. Fina! preparations fuy 
opening of the forthcoming college 
are being made by the atithorities |, 
charge of Syracuse University. Entran:, 
and supplementary examinations wi]! }, 
held on Friday, September 15. The firg; 
semester in the College of Fine Arts anq 
the College of Liberal Arts will open oy 
Tuesday, September 19. The first term jp 
the College of Law will begin on the same 
date, but in the College of Medicine the 
first term will begin on October °. 


MARYLAND. 


These officers have been elected by the 
Maryland Teachers’ Association: 
dent, L. L. Beatty, Centreville; first vice. 
president, Reister P. Russel, Reisterstown: 
second vice-president, William Smith 
Farleigh; recording secretary, A. IF. Wij- 
kerson, Baltimore; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Hattie E. Boblitz, Frederick: 
treasurer, John F. McCham, Baltimore: 
executive committee, Edwin Hebden, Bal- 
timore, John E. Edwards, Cumberland, Dr. 
William D. Straughn, Thomas H. Wil- 


liams. Salisbury, Eugene Wathen, An 
napolis. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM. Charles J 


Goodwin, Ph.D., of Farmington, Me. 
been elected to the Greek professors!iip of 
Lehigh University. This institution was 
founded and endowed by Asa Packer of 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., with a fund of $1,500,- 
000. The fall term opens early in Sep 
tember. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

W. A. Bell, recently editor of the In 
diana Schcol Journal, has been elected 
president of Antioch College, Ohio. 
Horace Mann was the first president. Mr 
Bell was a graduate of the college, and has 
been one of the trustees fifteen years. 

The Columbus board of education, at a 
recent meeting, struck Caesar from the 
curriculum of the public schools. The 
elimination of this time-honored text-book 
from the Latin course has caused consider 
able comment. One business mii Was 
heard to exclaim: ‘“‘Great Caesar! (ive 
up the old Roman? That won’t do. We 
who have struggled threugh ‘All Gaul is 
divided in three parts’ demand that the 
rising generation go up against the same 
proposition.” 

MINNESOTA. 

For fifteen years Professor Maria San- 
ford of the Minnesota State University has 
been working to preserve the forests of 
northern Minnesota, writing extensive 
papers, seeking the aid of prominent offi- 
cials, and illustrating the slaughter and 
waste of timber that was going on in the 
devastation of the forests. Through her 
efforts, and with the assistance of Colone! 
John S. Cooper, a tract of virgin timber 
between the head waters of the Mississippi 
and Red river of the North was set apart 
by the government as a forest reserve, and 
was given the name Itasca park. While 
this was doing something in the right di 
rection, the park did not satisfy Miss San- 
ford, and she put fresh strength into her 
endeavors to save the trees. Women's 
clubs became interested, and finally a 
meeting of men prominent in forestry was 
brought about, and a plan outlined for lay 
ing out a great national park at the source 
of the Mississippi, to embrace 7,000,000 
acres of forest, with hundreds of beautift] 
lakes and streams. This scheme will 
probably be carried out. 


Strate or City or Torepo, 
Lucas Counry. 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured b} 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
F. 5. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Itis Incontrovertible! 


The Editor of the “ Christian Million,” 


under the heading of General Notes, on 
August 20, 1896, wrote :— 

“*A good article will stand u its own 
merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing 
will continue long which does not, in a more 
or less degree, harmonize with the sta 
ments which are published concerning it.’’ 


Mr. Hall Caine, 

Author of ** The Deemster,” “The Manx- 
man,” ** The Christian,” etc., when speak- 
ing on “Criticism,” recently, said :— 

‘When a thing that is ad yertised greatly 
is good it goes and goes permanently ; when 
it is bad, it only goes for a while; the public 
finds it out.’’ 


The Proprietor of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


has said over and over again :— 


‘It is a fallacy to imagine that anythin 
will sell just because it is pe hn A How 
many nostrums have been started with glare 
and snuffed out in com 7 The fact is, a 
man is not easily gulled a second time; and 
every dissatisfied purchaser does ten times 
more harm than one satisfied does . 
Assuredly the sale of more than 6006-000 
boxes of BEE.CHAM’S PILLS per annum, 
after a pubiic trial of half-a-century, is con- 
clusive testimony of their popularity, su- 
periority and proverbial worth.”’ 

Beecham's Pills have for many years been the popular 
family medicine wherever the English language is spoken, 
and they vow stand without a rival, In boxes, 10 cents 
and 25 cents each, at all drug stores. 


PROGRESS IN ART. 


One of the new forces in education is 
the enthusiasm over the art idea applied 
to manual training and correlated with 
nature study and other school work—an 
enthusiasm that is so largely due to J. 
Liberty Tadd. His work for more than 
twenty years as director of the Philadel- 
phia public industrial art school was this 
year made known through his book, ‘‘New 
Methods in Edueation,”’ and has already 
received much attention in these columns. 
His lectures the last spring in various 
Western and Pacific coast cities were at- 
tended by over 18,000 teachers and school 
officials, and the impress of his demon- 
strations was distinctly felt at the later 
meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation. Our readers recall with inter- 
est this Journal’s report of Mr. Tadd’s ad- 
dress to the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion at Bar Harbor in July, and his recep- 
tion by the New York State Art Teachers’ 


It only costs 3 per cent. of the cost of the text-books to ado 


Town Meeting 


should feel like 


ting the merits of the . 
which greatly decreases the expense for text- 
books per annum, and thus saves the 


investiga- 


“ Holden System 


HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi- 
ties, any conscientious member of the Board . . 


for Preserving Books,’ 


‘Taxpayers’ Money. 


is positive proof of great economical value. 


50 per cent. to 100 per cent, longer. 


All we ask is a fair trial. 


system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result. 


__ We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards.in the United 
States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. 


Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered. 
This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever invented, 


Box 643. 


We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards 


pt our system, which makes the books last fully 


If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield Mass. 


Association at Utica July 6 was equally 


enthusiastic. 


As might have been expected, Mr. Tadd 
was warmly welcomed at the Cook county 
normal school. Colonel Parker and his 
teachers were so pleased that a delegation 
of them has been working at Mr. Tadd’s 
summer school in the Adirondacks, and 
much will be done along this line in the 
Smmons Blaine school. Mr. Tadd is not 
at all inflated by all this, nor even by the 
fact that his book has been translated by 
one of the leading educational societies of 
rermany, and is about to be published at 
Berlin under its auspices. Translations 
are also under way for publication in 
France, Sweden, and Russia. Mr. Thur- 
ber, associate professor of pedagogy at the 
University of Chicago, after hearing his 
lecture and seeing his demonstration at 
that institution, wrote: ‘The whole body 
of education needs to be quickened by the 
educational philosophy and _ practice of 
which Mr. Tadd is such an interesting and 
successful exponent.” 

It has taken a lifetime of endeavor and 
experiment for Mr. Tadd to reach this 
position, and whatever may be the final 
estimate of his work, he has set a shining 
example by not publishing a line until 
after twenty years’ work with probably a 
larger number of pupils and teachers than 
it has been the fortune of any other one 
teacher-author to have. Of course he had 


to meet the natural conservatism of the 
public school system in Philadelphia, and 
he probably appreciates the recognition he 
is now receiving in his own city quite as 
muchas the encomiumsuttered by Herbert 
Spencer, Keen, Rein, and others equally 
eminent. President Huey, in the official 
report of the Philadelphia board of educa- 
tion last year, testifies to the numerous 
scholarships in the fine art institutions of 
that city won by pupils from Mr. Tadd’s 
school, and says: ‘This is the more re- 
markable when we consider that these 
successful pupils were much younger than 
any of the other competitors, and yet had 
been so trained as to not only pass the 
examinations, but surpass their competi- 
tors in the brilliancy and accuracy of their 
work.” And John Aughton, the chairman 
of the sub-committee in charge of the 
Philadelphia public industrial art school, 
writes: “For years I have observed at close 
range the absorbing interest of Mr. Tadd’s 
pupils, the symmetrical artistic develop- 
ment attained, and their astonishing 
ability and originality, showing that this 
teacher has indeed found the way.” 

Mr. Tadd is still a young man, hardly in 
the zenith of his powers, and is in a posi- 
tion to do a great service to education (as 
we have previously written) “in many 
ways and in many lands.” 


By tue River. — Le Rolle. 


(Greatly reduced in size.]| 


Sufficiently Large for Wall or Portfolio 


Good reproductions of good subjects at a price which enables schools to 
have as many pictures as may be desired for the wad/s and for portfolio use. 


Nothing approaching them in size, price, and quality before the public. 
Do not judge the quality by the price, but see them and you will at once 


tter Wall Pictures, 


Size of Card......20x 25 
Plate, average...... 14x18 


fill your school with these remarkable pictures. 


Shepherdess. 


By the River Side. 


Angelus. 
The Sower. 
Old Temeraire. 


Joan of Arc. 


Price, 25 cents each. 


Sample free to Art Teachers and Superintendents. ot 


Le Rolle. 


Millet. 


Bastian-Lepage. 
Other subjects to follow. 


le Rolle. 


Horse Fair. 


Turner. 
The Balloon. 
Send for list. 


| THE J. C. WITTER COMPANY, 123 Fifth Ave., New York. / 


Columbus at Court of Spain. 
Washington Crossing the Delaware. 
Bonheur. 
Reading from Homer. 
Return of the Mayflower. 
Dupré. 
Agents desired. 


10 per cent. discount by the dozen. 
Postage and packing — one to three, 10c.; six, 15c. ; twelve, 25c. 


Piloty. 
Leutze 


Tadema. 
Boughton. 
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OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


D AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 

LARKIN SOA Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—Outing for September is a delightful 
number, which carries a pleasant variety 
of outdoor sketches and beautiful illustra- 
tions. Among the contents are: “Sea 
Rivals for America’s Cup,” by Captain 
A. J. Kenealy; “A Bear Hunt in New 
Brunswick,” by Frank H. Risteen; ‘‘The 
Jolf Clubs of Long Island,’ by Charles 
Turner; “Ten Days’ Outing in Indian Ter- 
ritory,” by E. H. Hudson; “Trolling,” by 
H. G. Daniels; *“‘A Gentleman Rider,” by 
Kent Warfield; ‘Wheeling Through the 
San Joaquin,” by Charles Howard Shinn; 
“Paddle, Camp, and Baby,” by R. K. 
Wing; “Shooting in the Field,” by Edward 
W. Sandys; “Lost in the Australian 
Bush,” by Hy. Virstow, and the usual edi- 
torials, poems, records, etc. 


—The Catholic World for September 
opens with a very interesting sketch of 
St. Vincent de Paul, the great apostle to 
the poor, by Father Elliott, in which he 
gives a very comprehensive appreciation 
of St. Vincent’s life and labors, especially 
of his wonderful gift as an organizer of 
charitable work. Mary Nixon furnishes 
the art article on “Tintoretto.” The es- 
timate of his character and the illustra- 
tions of his works are interesting. ae, 
Brown gives an estimate of Ingersoll, and 
says: ‘We notice this man because of the 
harm he did and tried to do, not because 
of any great quality that he possessed.” 
The other articles of special interest are 
an exquisite sketch of Venice, the cradle 
of romance, beautifully illustrated, a 
story by Henrietta Dana Skinner, with a 
plot woven about the scenes of the late 
war, and Au Sable chasm is powerfully 
described in a poem in John Jerome 
Rooney’s best style. Price, $3.00 a year; 
single number, 25 cents. New York: P. 
O. Box 2, Station G. 


—St. Nicholas for September is brimful 
of entertainment and information for its 
readers. “Pelicantown,” described by 


Frank M. Chapman, is a little island on 
the Florida coast whither thousands of 
pelicans resort. Turner’s famous picture 
of a battleship, “The Fighting Teme- 


* raire,” engraved by Cole, fills a page fac- 


ing a brief rehearsal of the life story of 
the artist who owes so much of his renown 
to the appreciation of a single critic. 
Some of the wonders to be seen “In the 
Moonlight Field” are described by Albert 
Bigelow Paine, and, as usual, pictures and 
verses abound. 


—In the September number of Cassell’s 
Little Folks a very funny story is told of 
W. S. Gilbert, the author of ‘Patience.’ 
“Pinafore,” and so many other world- 
famous books. He happened to be stand- 
ing in the hall of a house where a party 
was in progress. A guest leaving in haste 
took him for a waiter and bade him call 
aecab. “Sir,” said Mr. Gilbert, “you are 
a four-wheeler.” Taken aback for a 
moment, the visitor began angrily: “Why, 
what do you-—” Interrupting him, as 
if by way of apology, Mr. Gilbert suavely 
added fuel to the flame—‘I couldn't call 
you a hansom, you know, could ag 


—Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 
September is a bright, breezy, salt-water 
number. Rear-Admiral Winfield Scott 


Schley, ‘“‘A Naval Hero of To-day,” figures 
at the front in a capitally illustrated bio- 
graphical sketch, followed by a supple- 
mentary article, telling what ‘Admiral 
Schley said,” in his own picturesque and 
energetic language. F. Hopkinson Smith, 
the popular artist and writer, and who is 
also by profession a practical builder of 
lighthouses, tells of ‘The Building of the 
Race Rock Lighthouse,” and illustrates 
the vivid narrative with his own drawings. 
New York. 


—In the September number of Harper's 
Round Table, Dan Beard tells the boys 
how to build and furnish the ‘Daniel 


Boone Log Cabin,” and illustrates his arti- 
cle with drawings that show exactly the 
way the work should be done. There is a 
stirring war paper, “With Capron at El 
Caney,’ and another installment of the 
‘Adventures of Gavin Hamilton.” 


—When Sir William Vernon Harcourt 
entered upon cfficial life, some twenty- 


seven years since, and relinquished his 
private practice, he was earning at the 


bar an annual income of $70,000. His offi- 
cial salary for the entire period has been 
about $250,000. He is, therefore, the 
poorer by more than $1,500,000 by reason 
of his devotion to public life. This and 
other interesting facts are brought out in 
the article on “British Statesmen as 
Wage-Earners,”’ which Henry W. Lucy 
will contribute to the Youth’s Companion 
for the week of September 21. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


The North American Review for September ; 
terms, $5.00a year. New York. 

The American Kitchen Magazine for September; 
terms, $1.00a year. Boston. 

The Sanitarian for September ; terms $4.00 a 
year. New York. 

‘The Journal of the Franklin Institute tor Septem- 
ber; terms, $5.00 a year. Philadeiphia. 

The American Antiquarian for September and 
October; terms, $4.00 a year. Chicago. 


KANSAS CITY. 


Whenever a city or a school board does 
anything excellently well the Journal likes 
to chronicle it as an example. When J. 
Vv. C. Karnes resigned recently, after 
twenty years of service, the action of the 
school board and the sentiment of the city 
was expressed with as much feeling as 
though a pastor or judge had retired, after 
the same length of service. If there were 
more such demonstrations, it would be 
well for the schools. Mr. Karnes re- 
signed because he had accepted business 
responsibilities which required all of his 
time. This is what he said in his letter of 
resignation :— 


“In turning away from this school and 
library work, I feel like one going out 
from home and friends, and did I consult 
my own feelings, I would continue as long 
as I was wanted. 

“My mind on this occasion involun- 
tarily turns back to December, 1869, when 
I first became a member of this board. 
We then had not over a score of teachers, 
two or three incomplete school buildings, 
an enumeration of about 3,000 school chil- 
dren, and ten per cent. bonds sold with 
difficulty at seventy-five cents on the dol- 
lar. Now we have nearly half a hundred 
school buildings, a beautiful library, an 
enumeration of fully 50,000 within the 
school age; between 500 and 600 efficient, 
faithful, loyal teachers, and the district on 
such a financial basis that bonds bearing 
only three and one-half per cent. interest 
sell at more than four per cent. premium. 

“Even more than this—we have a school 
system whose reputation is co-extensive 
with our country. Such splendid results 
achieved in so short a time should be a 
matter of gratification and pride to every 
citizen of this peerless young metropolis. 

“T have neither the right nor the in- 
clination to make any suggestions for the 
future. All knowledge I have about 
school matters you possess to a greater 
extent than I do, and I know it wiil be 
your continued effort to make the schools 
of Kansas City the equal of any in the en- 
tire land. 

“IT now surrender this office with an 
affectionate regard for the entire manage- 
ment from the highest to the lowest. I 
have no grievance of any kind whatever. 
I lay down the burden only in justice to 
myself and to those whom I love to have 
dependent on me.” 

After nearly every member had spoken 
his regrets at the withdrawal of Mr. 
Karnes, the following resolutions were 
passed : — 

“Whereas, Mr. Karnes first became a 
member in 1869, when the school system 
was in its infancy, and was from that date 
till 1882 most thoroughly and intimately 
identified with the schools of this city, 
and was during his term of service a most 
active. progressive, earnest, and faithful 
worker in the cause of education; and 
again he became a member in 1893, and 
has served continuously from that date to 
the present, his entire term of service coy- 
ering a period of nearly twenty years. 

“Resolved, that we recognize in Mr. 
Karnes a man well fitted for the position 
he has so ably occupied; his head and his 
heart have both been actively engaged in 
the work to aid in every legitimate man- 
ner in building up one of the best public 
school systems in the country, and, in 
connection therewith, to devise ways and 
means for establishing, furnishing, and 
maintaining a great public library, as an 


charming as a fairy tale,and any one who reads 


THE BEST BOOKS 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

; 
FOR SCHOOL USE + 
FOR USE AS TEXT-BOOKS, FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, + 
AND FOR THE TEACHER’S AND STUDENT’S PRIVATE USE. D¢ 
+ 


ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 


book has given it the largest sale on record of 


Practical Elocution 
By J. W. Suormaker, A.M. 
The practical, common-sense character of this 


any similar work. 

Most books on Elocution set forth some indi- 
tical, common-sense treatment of the whole sub- 
ject. it can be as successfully used by the 
average teacher of reading as by the trained 


fruit of actual classroom experience —a_ prac- 
300 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


Advanced Elocution 


4 

By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER 
4 


This volume, designed to meet the wants of the 
more advanced students, is the outgrowth of 
careful study and observation covering an ex- 
tended period of practical work in the classroom 
and on the reading platform. 

No new afid untried theories are given vice, 
but the wealth of thought as found in Austin, 
Rush, Darwin, Delsarte, Engel, Brown, and 
other writers has been crystallized, arranged 
and adapted to meet the wants of the student 
of the ‘‘ new elocution.” 


400 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. e 


LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 


Slips of Speech | 


Vidual system. Anelocutionistemploys a method 
of his own; he gains a reputation, and he writes 
a book which embodies that method, 

Not so with * Practical Elocution.”’ It is the 
elocutionist. 

By Joun H. Becurer 

Who is free from occasional “ slips of speech,” 
and who would not like to be reminded of them 
ina quiet and friendly way? Here is a iittle vol- 
ume for just this purpose. It is practical and 
philosophical, fresh, novel, and winning, and 
written in an interesting and chatty style. 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


POPULAR 


By Joun H. 


This volume contains over five thousand care 
fully selected words of difficult pronunciation, © 
alphabetically arranged. In addition to the co- 
pious list of words of ordinary use. many geo- 


Handbook of Pronunciation ® 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


SCIENCE 


Astronomy : 
The Sun and His Family 


By MacNair Wricurt 


The author has made tbe subject of Astronomy 


this book will have a clear and comprehensive 
view of the chief facts concerning our solar sys- 
tem. She shows huw worlds are born, the re- 
lations and distances of planets, and their move- 
ments which produce days, seasons, years, tides, 
eclipses, etc. Few books contain as much valu- 
able matter, so pleasantly packed in so smalla 
Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


space. 


CLASSIC 


graphical, biographical, historical, mythological, 
scientific, and technical terms of difficult pro- 
nunciation are given, 


Botany: 
The Story of Plant Life 


By Jutta MacNarrm Wricut 


This charming little book is divided into twelve 
chapters, each adapted to a month of the year, 
and devoted to plants that are in evidence during 
that month. The treatment of root, stem, leaf, 
flower, seed-pod, and fruit are pleasing and prac- 
tical. The subject of Botany is thoroughly cov- 
ered, in an easy conversational way that is most 
interesting as well as instructive. 


The Story of the Iliad 
The Story of the Odyssey 
The Story of the Aeneid 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. * 
STORIES 


Handsomely Bound 
Each, $1.25. 


These three books give to young readers all the prominent features of 
the great epics of Homer and Virgil, in simple prose form and in language 
that makes them delightful and instructive books for supplementary reading. 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A. M., 
Supt. of Philadelphia Public Schools. 
Profusely Illustrated 


SPECIAL RATES FOR INTRODUCTION @ 


THE PENN PUBLISHING Company 
923 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


adjunct to the school system, which 
should be free to every man, woman, and 
child in this city. 

“All these years of toil have been given 
by him most cheerfully as a ‘labor of love’ 
for Kansas City and her people. Truly 
can it be said that his work has been suc- 
cessful—-his high aims realized. 

“Coming on the board at first when a 
few earnest workers were endeavoring to 
build up a system of schools, he has been 
a constant witness to their steady ad- 
vancement, until they have reached a 
position that commands the respect of 
educators throughout this country,and are 
the pride of the citizens at home. Mr. 
Karnes has been ever ready and willing 
to give freely of his time and talents to 
whatever was necessary to further the in- 
terests of the schools. 

“Whether as presiding officer or a mem- 
ber of the board, he has ever been fair, 
just, and courteous, and in this parting we 
tender him our kindest and best wishes, 
and trust that he will continue to aid and 
to assist us in still furthering the cause of 
education in this city. As members of the 
board, we grieve at this official separa- 
tion, and we but voice the sentiments of 


the friends of the schools when we say 
that we regret his withdrawal.” 

Gardner Lothrop, who succeeds Mr. 
Karnes, is the man whom Mr. Karnes suc- 
ceeded twenty years ago. Mr. Lothrop at 
that time moved into one of the suburbs, 
but now the city has moved out to that 
suburb. He is a graduate of Harvard and 
a scholarly man, admirably qualified for 
the responsibility he assumes. 

Superintendent J, M. Greenwood is re- 
elected for the twenty-sixth year. 


A COMING QUANDARY. 

Teacher (of class in physics) —“Of what 
is paper now chiefly made?” 

Pupil—“‘Of wood.” 

Teacher—‘“Is the world’s supply of wood 
inexhaustible?” 

Next Pupil—‘It is not. It is consumed 
in the arts and manufactures many times 
faster than it grows.” 

Teacher—‘Then, what will the world 
use for a substitute when the wood is all 
gone?” 

Third 
Tribune, 
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Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher 

Insects, their Structure and Life .................... Carpenter. Macmillan & Co., N. Y. $1.75 
Text-Book of Plant Diseases.... Massee. “se “ “ “ 1.60 

pate. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. ‘45 

Common Sense in Education and Teaching... ..... Barnett. Grea 
Lessons in Language and Grammar ( Book I1).... Tarbell. Ginn & Co.,N. Y. os 
Homer’s Lliad ( Books XIX and XXIV)... .... .... Clapp. [ 4 1.90 
The Inductive Geography.... ....................... Deane & Davis. Potter & Putnam Co.,N. Y. 75 
Cadet. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 1.50 
THO GE Trent. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.50 
The Lion 8nd the Davis. 66 1.25 
HERBERT SPENCER. MISCELLANY. 


Six great universities have offered to 
confer their highest degrees upon Herbert 
Spencer, and several governments have 
tendered him decorations, but he has con- 
sistently declined all such honors. He is 
now seventy-nine years old, and his fame 
is world-wide, but he is plain Herbert 
Spencer. Mr. Spencer, according to a 
writer in the Popular Science Monthly, 
has been prompted year after year to de- 
cline these various honors by the convic- 
tion that, instead of being, as commonly 
supposed, encouragements to literature 
and science, they are discouraging. ‘He 
contends that they constitute a system of 
inverse handicapping. In physical com- 
petitions it is usual to give the younger a 
certain artificial advantage when they are 
set against the elder; but in these mental 
competitions between the rising men and 
the men who have risen, the reverse prac- 
tice is followed—the men who have risen 
have an artificial advantage, and the 
younger men, who of necessity have much 
to struggle against, have difficulties arti- 
ficially increased by the absence of titles 
which their competitors possess.” ~ 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE IN RUSSIA. 

Russia is at last on the eve of the intro- 
duction of the greatest reform since the 
emancipation of the serfs in 1861—the 
compulsory education of the people. 
Some time ago the czar appointed a spe- 
cial commission to inquire into the best 
means of improving the condition of the 
upper classes in Russia, and the result is 
an imperial ukase on the education and in- 
struction of the children of the hereditary 
landed gentry, who may now, to a very 
great extent, be brought up at the expense 
of the government. In the first place, the 
nobility of Russia in each province are to 
be allowed to establish special boarding 
houses or homes for those of their chil- 
dren who attend the middle-class schools. 
The government undertakes to pay the 
full cost of establishing these institutions, 
which will come under the supreme con- 
trol of the minister of public instruction, 
and in which the pupils will receive board, 
lodging, clothes, linen, boots, schoolbooks, 
pecuniary assistance, and, if necessary, 
personal help in doing home lessons after 
school hours. The government also en- 
gages to pay half the yearly cost of sup- 
porting them. Preference in all cases will 
be given to the children whose fathers 
hold any official post, in the corporation of 
their class or in the zemstvos, or who have 
formerly held any such post for not less 
a period than nine years. In the first 
place, the nobility are granted the right of 
founding scholarships for their boys in the 
higher and intermediary educational insti- 
tutions, for which the government like- 
wise provides half the necessary funds. 
The imperial exchequer, moreover, will 
defray the expenses of educating 415 boys 
in the cadet schools. The object of this 
scheme, it is believed, is to bring the chil- 
dren of the upper classes under the imme- 
diate control and influence of the government. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. élist and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. . 
Central for shopping and the. tres. 
to and from St. cree é 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. © 
@ 202040 


Thursday, October 5, is the date of the 
$5.00 excursion to New York via Hoosac tun- 
neland Albany, returning via Fall River line. 


The following was read twenty years or 
more ago at a reunion of the alumni of the 
Boston Latin school. The sentiment is 
just as applicable now as then: — 


“Tll give you a toast, and you'll drink it, 
I know, 

Both you, whose thin tresses are white as 

the snow,,. 

And you, whose young hearts, it is fair to 
assume, 

Like our stocks and our statesmen, are all 
on the ‘boom’; 

*Tis our great Public Schools, may their 
influence spread 

Until statesmen use grammar and dunces 
are dead— 

Until no one dare say in this land of the 


free, 
‘He done’ for ‘he did’; or ‘it’s her’ for ‘it’s 
she.’ —Ex. 


If you have any catarrhal trouble, send 
to American Supply Company, depart- 
1ent M, Fitchburg, Mass. See advertise- 
ment in this issue of the Journal. 


Irate Father—‘‘See here, young man, 
when I tell you to do a thing I want you 
to do it at once.” 

Dutiful Son—‘‘What did you tell me to 
do?” 

Irate Father—‘I forget now, but I want 
it done.” 


Richard—“‘TI suppose you will admit that 
Napoleon was a great man?” 

Robert—‘‘Well, I don’t know. I used to 
think he was; but that was before I heard 
my father tell of the things he did when 
he was in the war of the Rebellion.” 

Good penmanship is a delightful accom- 
plishment, but easy with one of Ester- 
brook’s pens. It is no trouble to’ obtain 
them from the dealers. 


“Mamma,” said six-year-old Bobbie, 
“you should let Ann put up my school 
lunch instead of doing it yourself.” 

“Why, Bobbie,” she replied, “it’s no 
trouble, and I’d just as soon do it myself.” 

“Yes, I know,” answered the youthful 
diplomat, “but, you see, Ann has a bigger 
appetite than you have, and she always 
puts more in.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Scothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 


Professor ——-, a leading light of Edin- 
burgh University, recently wrote on the 
blackboard in his laboratory: ‘Professor 
—— informs his students that he has this 
day been appointed honorary physician to 
the queen.” In the course of the morning 
he had occasion to leave the room, and, on 
returning, found that a student had added 
to the announcement the words: ‘God 
save the queen!’’—Popular Science. 


INDERGARTEN 


AND J. W 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & 00. 
3 Hast 14th BSt., 
SUPPLIES New York. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


MONT. 

Telegram. — Can you furnish strong high-school teacher, seventy-five a month, 
begin eleventh ? — Supt. HIRAM TYRER, Sept. 5, 1899 

Telegram. — Will you accept high-school assistant, Dillon, Montana, seventy-five 
a month ?— To ELIZABETH ALEXANDER, Cortland, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1899. 

Telegram. — Accept position at Dillon if for nine months or more. ~- ELIZABETH 
ALEXANDER, Sept. 5, 1899. 

Telegram. — Can send immediately Elizabeth Alexander, normal graduate, partial 
college training, six years’ experience. I know her well, and wild guarantee success. — 
To Supt. HiRAM TYREE, Sept. 5, 1899. 

Telegram. — Send Elizabeth Alexander at once. Wire time of arrival. — HIRAM 


TYREE, 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ OOOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 138 Auoium 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teacners wh 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. ~ 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


ON SHORT NOTICE we fill many desirable 
} not desirably located, write fully concern- 
Teachers ing yourself. This is our fourteenth, and Hall 
A enc most successful, year. all, 
AS y- Address C, J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


378 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGU. 


B. F. CLARK 
TEACHERS’ 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... 

introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess s, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pi , Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
378 Wabash Ave., "Chicago. 25 King W set. Toronto. 414 Century Blag. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., fan Francisen, 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manuai. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 
The PRATT ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manage: 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager. TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. e 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for tirst-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn = we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Fourteen years ddress 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. | 


ReOW. | The HOME TEACHERS’ AGENG NEEDS MORE TEACHERS, both 


men and women, for present calls. 

If you must know chances before 
enrolling, it will investigate your record if yousend your claims, references (not testimonials), 
and twenty-five cents to it, at........+ ++. 352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. BOOKLET, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


W ; 1 We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
insh ip . in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


Nae Teachers’ Agency | Kel logg’s Bu reau 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 

SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. Qth St., New York. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend. 
ations have weight with school officials 


i WHEN writing to adverti 1 ti 
Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS BUREAU Journdl of Bester. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


Address 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to. soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies | 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JOURNAL oF EpucarTion, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO TEACHERS. 


The Normal Course in Number. 


By Joun W. Cook, Pres. of the Northern Illinois State Normal School, and Miss N. 
Cropsey, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 

This Normal Course in Number has recently been adopted by the Board of Education of the 
State of Indiana for exclusive use in the schools of the state for the next five years. 


The New Elementary Arithmetic. 


320 pages. With or without answers. Cloth, 50 cents. cf . 
i i i sone , il to independ- 
7 book begins with numbers in the concrete, and throughoutit helps the pup 
ent soy tate nel which its admirable selection of problems stimulates. he quality uf the rules, 
problems, and exercises is the best that experience and sagacity could weave together. 


The New Advanced Arithmetic. 


462 pages. With or without answers. Cloth, 65 cents. 
< janced. ‘The‘prob- 
any excellences of the Elementary book are but extended in the Advance 
ait Shameaoms the entire book are closely related, not only to school practice, but also to the 
business life of to-day. The material and arrangement of the book are the best. 

We now have in press a little book called ‘‘ FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC,” by Ella M. Pierce, 
Supervisor of Primary Grades, Providence, R. I. It presents the relations of numbers from one to 

twenty, and forms an excellent preparatory book for the Normal Course in Number. 


A History of the United States. 
By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry, A.M. 8vo, 476 pages, 180 illustrations 


i nation’ é sribed w 
‘amous men and the important events of each epoch of our nation’s history are dese ( ‘ 
kill and force. Roourate in statement, clear and graphic in style, patriotic and unpartisan in 
spirit, this history has found general acceptance in all sections of the country. 


First Steps in the History of Our Country. 
By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry, A.M. 316 pages. Fully illustrated. 


60 cents. 
i i , ive i deeds of 39 great Americans, from 

A fascinating and forceful history, told in the lives and de Am 
Columbus to Edison. It centres every epoch upon representative personages, veritable history- 


makers. Full of anecdotes and telling illustrations. 


The Rescue of Cuba, 


An Episode in the Growth of Free Government. By ANDREW S. Draper, LL. D., 
Pres. University of Illinois. 186 pp. 23 full-page i lustrations. $1.00. 


This book, twofold in its purpose, exhibits the war of 1898 as one more step in the long prog- 
ress of the world toward universal liberty, while offering at the same time an accurate history of 
the Spanish-American war. Itcontainsa wealth of patriotic inspiration for the youth of America. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Chicago 


Boston New York 


This remarkable new course in Art In 
struction is being rapidly introduced by the 
leading cities and towns. Adopted in June 
for exclusive use in the public schools of the 
City of Boston. Published in yearly and 
half-yearly editions, with manuals. 


NEW ELEMENTARY 
DRAWING COURSE. 


TWO NEW. 
PRIMARY MANUALS. 


THE PRANG 
PLATINETTES..... 


The Prang Educational Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


FOUR NEW BOOKS. 


Love and Law in Child Training. Story Telling With The Scissors. 
By Miss EMILIE POULSSON. By Miss M. HELEN BECKWITH. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. Price, boards, $0.50. 


Beautiful new books, published this summer. 
Profusely illustrated. 


‘Twenty choice pictures in envelope, for class- 
room study. Price, $1.00. Size, 6xg.. 


Out October 1st. Now ready. 


For Grace and Pleasure. 
Songs — Marches — Plays — Dances 
Arranged by Miss MARTHA McC. BARNES. 

Ready October 1st. 


Outline Course for Kindergartners. 
Programme for Five Weeks’ Work, 
By Miss JENNY B. MERRILL. 
Price, paper, $0.25. 


Now ready. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK: ATLANTA : KANSAS CITY: 
11 East 16th St, 515 Grand Bldg. 418 E. 9th St. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
-~ correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
Sr EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
a 612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C. 


Himerson Oollege of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Trainin 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, g and 
practical work in every department. Chartered State. of Expression. Solentific snd 

@ Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST 
MODERN BOOKS 


SPRACHE UND GESPRACH. 


GERMAN PRIMER. First and Second Reader, Natural Method. By J. p. 
by Prof. C. F. Kolbe, Bucfftel College, Ohio, Illus. 


trated. #1, 
** The best method I have seen for teaching German.”’—B. H. BELL, 


High School, Springfield, Mass. 


STORIES FROM THE POETS. 


Just out. 9 | MAY R. ATWATER, New Haven, Ct. Poems of Browning, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, Sangster, etc., parapbrased for First 
Grade, with unique illustrations. 30 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE. 
HISTORICAL SERIES. Supr. Durron, Brookline, Mass. 


WE ARE A most charming book. 


INDIANS AND PIONEERS~—Earliest Days in Amevica. 72 cents. 
COLONIES. The best treatment of Colonies. Authentic illustrations. 80 cents. 
* They filla longJSelt want. We have adopted them.” —C. B. GILBERT, Superintendent, Newark, N. J. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Supr. Worcester. 

AROUND THE WORLD. First Book, Primary, 40 cents ; Second Book, for 3d and 4th Grades, 50 cents. A 
sociological treatment of unique people. Profusely illustrated. CUBA, PORTO RICO, PHILIPPINES, 
HAWAITI, in Book II. 

“* The best books in print for elementary geography work.” — ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, Supt., Cook County, Ills. 
REVIVAL OF ENGLISH POETRY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
BUCKINGHAM. Choice selections from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Byron, Plates of Poets; fac-simile 

of handwriting; tables of dates; valuable bibliography; invaluable for students. 80 cents. 
“ Excellent; we have adopted it.” — Prof. PERRY, Princeton University. 
MORSE SPELLER. 

DvuTTON. Leading all others. The correlation of Spelling with History, Geography, Science, and Literature. 

Com. cloth, 30 cents. Test it. 
“It is my idea of an ideal, up-to-date speller.” — F. R. SHAW, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York. 
NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. 
Best in use. Price one-half that of inferior outline maps. 40 cents per block, 50 Maps. 21 different sets. 
CUBA, PORTO RICO, PHILIPPINES: Maps. 
Universally adopted by up-to-date schools. 
The Best | ATWOOD’'S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 


SMITH -WILLARD STANDARD PHYSIOLOGY. 
Before ordering others, do not fail to examine our successful books. Now is the time to buy Thompson’s 


Nature Calendar — Log Book of Nature, with space for memorandum for four years. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS. Send for Illustrated Catalog. Many other choice books. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, . . . 96 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Ready. 


BOSTON: 36 Bromfield Street, + t CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue. 
The Jackson is Simple in Construction. 
AAA AAA 

A child So can 
can learn your 
to operate it. stenographer. 
vvy vvy 


JACKSON TYPEWRITER SELLING CO., 17 Federal St., Boston, 
() writing, English, Shorthand, Commefeial Posen the: 
Q) Ww est Illustrated Catalogue Free. Address, 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK CO., 422 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 
OF BT and apply to STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
Publishers. 


tionary, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. 
A copy of ‘‘The Natural Method,” October issue, will be sent free to all who are interested 


E aucational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING } Any Information. 


eee 


49-47 East 50th St, 
COMPANY 


ger ¢e New Yorke 
N. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG = Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage 
ments, Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and furthér particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


©) School Books 

Z 

h 
I a Hurry ©) | STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mase, 


| © Principal, A. G, BoypEen, A.M, 
: second-hand or new, 4 any ber oe = {TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
6) girl in the remotest hamlet, or any (A For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
©) teacher or official anywhere, and ©) Principal, W. P. BEOKWITH. 
\ TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestrieLp, Mass. 
Delivery prepaid 
6 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 
HINDS & NOBLE 


For both sexes. 
6) 
© 4 Cooper Institute New York City 


+++ Boston, Mass. 


Brand new, complete alphabetical y 

catalogue, free, of school books of 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircueurG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


JonN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


For eatalogues address 


YOUNG MEN 


Of good character wanted to learn Telegraphy, 
R. R. Bookkeeping, and Typewriting. This is en- 
dorsed as the most systematic and only perfect 
institution of its kind in the United States. We 
assist all graduates to a position. No vacations. 
We pay teachers a commission of ten dollars for 
every student entering this institution through 
their influence. Write for catalogue. 
MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Teachers ive 
Teachers Wanted, Asso- 


rium Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled, 


FURNISHING 
65 5* Ave. NY. CO. 
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